











MAY, 4920 


HIGH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SESSIONS HELD IN PHILADELPHIA. 


HE fifteenth annual session of the High 

School Department of the Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association was opened in 
the Auditorium of the William Penn High 
School for Girls, at 2:30 p. m., with Presi- 
dent C. B. Pennypacker, of Ardmore in the 
chair. All joined in singing “Come Thou, 
Almighty King.” A musical program under 
the direction of Mr. Mayer of the West Phila- 
delphia High School for Boys, was warmly 
applauded. 

The Chairman then introduced Dr. W. D. 
Lewis as the head of the Department of Sec- 
ondary Education in Pennsylvania. Dr. Lewis 
spoke briefly, saying that to attempt to guide 
the destinies of Secondary Schools in Penn- 
sylvania is a stupendous undertaking and 
asked for the co-operation of the High School 
men of the State. He said that the recent 
little “tiff” over in Europe had definitely de- 
cided that democracy, and not Autocracy, is 
the order of the day. Tradition is not criter- 
ion by which to judge of the usefulness of a 
subject in a program of studies. The Course 
of Study in Pennsylvania schools must be 
reorganized. The Department of Public In- 
struction has a definite program in view and 
will ask assistance of members of this organi- 
zation in formulating and preparing it. 

Chairman Pennypacker then introduced Dr. 
Charles H. Judd, of the School of Education, 
Chicago University, who has condensed his 
remarks for this report as follows: ? 


STANDARDIZATION IN THE HIGH SCHOOL, 


When the report of the Committee of Ten 
was made in the early 90’s the American high 
school was an institution without definite 
organization or standards. It had grown 
up in response to a popular demand for 
higher educational opportunities than could 
be offered in the elementary schools. It had 
grown in different localities with very differ- 
kinds of equipment and in keeping with very 
different conceptions as to its scope and de- 
mands. The Committee of Ten sought to 





make uniform the practices of the high 
schools in different parts of the country. 
One finds many evidences in the report of a 
desire to eliminae differences in procedure. 

Since the report of the Committee of Ten 
there have been various efforts made by 
standardizing agencies to keeep the schools 
uniform in their practice and in the definition 
of their units of work. The result of these 
various efforts has been a quantitative defini- 
tion of high-school work and a certain rigid- 
ity of organization which has now come 
to be an unfortunate obstruction to the de- 
velopment of the school. For example, it is 
widely held that all classes must meet five 
times a week. One needs only to contrast a 
small advanced class in mathematics with a 
large required class in English in freshman 
year to realize that the requirement that both 
classes meet five times a week is a case of 
over-standardization. 

Furthermore, in emphasizing formal ad- 
ministrative characteristics of the courses at- 
tention is frequently withdrawn from 
essential characteristics of high school courses. 
Technique of instruction does more to deter- 
mine what is accomplished in high-school 
courses than does the number of hours, and 
yet very little has been accomplished by way 
of describing good technique of instruction. 

The proper grading of classes is very essen- 
tial to successful teaching, but in many high 
schools the organization of the classes is left 
very largely to the accidents of student elec- 
tion. 

The time has come when there ought to be 
substituted for the external standardization 
of high school courses a careful scientific 
study of the inner characteristics of these 
courses. Devices will have to be invented 
for finding out in the high school as we have 
found out through quantitative tests in the 
elementary school, exactly what is accom- 
plished. Scientifc supervision of this sort 
will remove the necessity of any supe 
uniformity and will make it possible to evalu- 
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ate the work of the secondary schools in defin- 
ite scientific terms. 

Dr. Arthur J. Jones, Professor of Second- 
ary Education, University, of Pennsylvania, 
delivered the following address on 


DETERMINATION OF REQUIRED WORK IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


The subject before us might be considered 
from the standpoint of the studies required of 
each student when he goes through the high 
school, or of the studies required in common 
of all students. As usually understood it 
refers to the latter, and in the following dis- 
cussion it will be so used. Many of the prin- 
ciples laid down here would apply as well to 
the determination of the studies required of 
each student. Whatever may be the force of 
the arguments in favor of the out and out 
elective system, I am taking it for granted 
that educators to-day believe in some required 
work for all in the high school. 

Whether we believe in organizing the work 
of the high school in hard and fast curricu- 
lums in which all subjects will be required of 
those taking the curriculum, or in a system 
of electives with a very small amount of re- 
quired work and a major and minor require- 
ment, the question is the same, “On what 
basis shall the required work be selected?” 
If we require a pupil to take any study what- 
soever, we presuppose, I. That he has certain 
educational needs; 2. That this study or these 
studies will enable him to fulfill these needs; 
and 3. That he may not, if left to himself, 
choose these studies. This last may be de- 
cause he is unconscious of the need, or because 
he is relatively incapable of choosing between 
a present pleasure and a deferred value. In 
any case it is not safe to trust to the choice 
of the individual. When we require all pupils 
to take certin subjects the principle is the 
same: we assume, first, that all pupils have 
certain common needs; and, second, that these 
studies will enable all to meet these common 
needs. These principles must continually be 
kept in mind in this discussion. 

One further point should be mentioned in 
order that the points presented may not be 
misunderstood. The work of the school is 
by no means confined to the curriculums: the 
school life, the school activities, athletics, lit- 
erary, dramatic and debating socieies, orches- 
tra, lunch room and government of the school 
itself, furnish some of the most valuable op- 
portunities for meeting the needs of the pupils. 
It is absolutely necessary that these be organ- 
ized in such a way as to give pupils the 
greatest possible educational value. Without 
question these activities should be carefully 
considered in a discussion on required and 
elective work. It is my firm belief that par- 
ticipation in some of these should be required 
of all students. However, since most schools 
do not yet recognize this, and since this work 
is in such an unorganized condition, it will 
probably be better to confine our attention to 
what is usually called the curriculum or the 
more or less formally organized studies of the 
high school. 

The question before us then is, What method 
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shall we use in selecting the studies to be re- 
quired by all? Obviously the first step in the 
process will be to find the needs that are com- 
mon to all pupils. Individual needs are de- 
termined by the present and future activities 
of these individuals. These may be roughly 
divided into occupational activities, citizenship 
activities, social activities, including the home, 
and individual activities. I wish to empha- 
size the necessity for considering present 
activities of individuals as partly determining 
their needs and as partly influencing the choice 
of studies. We are too prone to forget that 
each pupil even when a child has his own life 
to live; he is now a citizen and has certain 
duties and responsibilities as a member of a 
home, as a participant in school life and in 
many other connections. 

We have not yet analyzed the activities of 
individuals sufficiently to enable us to distin- 
guish clearly the exact needs of individuals 
nor the needs common to all individuals; 
very much remains to be done. We do know, 
even now, enough to distinguish certain needs 
with sufficient definiteness for our purpose. 
Analysis of these activities shows that there 
are some in which all normal people engage 
and must engage; there are cthers in which 
certain groups of people engage but which 
differ among themselves; there are still others 
that are more purely individual or represented 
by very small groups. Among the activities 
in which all must engage are those embraced 
under the term citizenship. Everyone is a 
citizen even though all may not participate on 
exactly the same level. Each, whether he 
wishes it or not, has certain duties and re- 
sponsibilities in connection with the commun- 
ity, the city, the state, the nation, and now 
with the world also. All these are basic; 
they are vital; no one can escape responsibility 
for them. Other activities that are common 
are those concerned with the home and with 
social intercourse with others. Everyone 
works with other people, or plays with them, 
or associates with them. Group activities are 
represented mostly by differing occupational 
life. Individual activities are chiefly con- 
cerned with personal development and certain 
elements in culture, so called. 

These activities which we have discussed 
point to and determine certain educational 
needs; for they involve participation, and par- 
ticipation to be effective necessitates prepara- 
tion. Educational needs may be grouped like 
the activities for which they prepare, into 
common needs, group needs and individual 
needs. The common needs are those con- 
cerned with the preparation for citizenship, 
for home membership and for social life. 
There are also certain fundamental phases of 
occupational life that may be considered as 
representing common needs. 

Further analysis of these needs would show 
that they are composed of habits, of attitudes 
and of ideals; they involve certain facts to be 
learned and certain skills to be develoved. For 
example, in order to prepare for efficient par- 
ticipation as citizens we must know certain 
facts about government. We need to develop 
certain habits of doing things; we must de- 
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velop certain attitudes of mind and project 
for ourselves certain ideals or plans of action. 
In the same way group needs are determined 
by activities that are common to groups of 
people. These will be determined largely by 
their occupational futures, and by the neces- 
sity for more or less extended preparation. 

Again, it is at least conceivable that each 
individual has some special need which differs 
from the needs of all other individuals. Since 
the school is the principal agency established 
by society for meeting these needs, it must be so 
organized as to provide for the various classes 
of needs. So far as possible all legitimate 
needs should be met. Theoretically, there is 
no limit to the extent to which the public 
school can attempt to meet the peculiar needs 
of individuals if they are legitimate; practi- 
cally, we are limited on every hand by lack 
of buildings and equipment, by the quantity 
and the quality of teachers and by many other 
things. Practically, then, the school must 
limit its work. The rational method to use 
in deciding what sorts of needs the school 
shall meet is to determine upon the greatest, 
most fundamental needs of society. These 
fundamental needs will be found first, in the 
needs common’to all, and second, in those needs 
that are determined by various vocational activi- 
ties and in those that are concerned with lead- 
ership. It will be seen that both of the last 
two are group needs. Wisdom and justice 
compel us to provide first for the needs of 
all, and next as far as possible for the needs 
of groups, in the order of their importance, 
or their size, or both. Furthermore, if these 
common needs are real fundamental needs it 
follows that all should be required to meet 
them. The basis, then, of required work in 
the high school is these needs that are com- 
mon to all. ; 

So far we have considered activities and 
their corresponding needs, with little refer- 
ence to the ways and means by which these 
needs may be met. We have said that the 
principal agency at hand is the public school. 
While remembering that other parts of the 
school furnish very important means for meet- 
ing needs, the curriculum is and must be our 
chief reliance. The question now is, What 
are the studies through which these common 
needs may be met? Here again we need fur- 
ther investigation and analysis as a basis for 
reorganization of our work. We have taken 
too much for granted, we have assumed to 
know what studies are best for the purposes 
proposed, when in reality our ignorance has 
been profound. The study that at present 
most fully aims to represent the common 
needs is the reorganized civic courses, empha- 
sizing vital civic relationships in school, in 
community, in state and nation, subordinating 
the study of mere structure and machinery 
of government to the development of habits 
of active participation in the civic life around 
them. In order to make this work in civics 
most effective, certain historical material 
should be included either as a part of the 
civics course or as a separate study; element- 
ary economics, sociology and a study of otcu- 
pations also offer alluring possibilities. It is 





not the purpose of this discussion 
the various elements that should 5 ion 
work in the social Studies, these will be dis- 
cussed in detail at a later meeting by our dis- 
tinguished guest, Dr. Judd, who is far better 
able to do it than I. It may not be out of 
place, however, to say that the basis for the 
selection of historical and other material 
which shall, in common with civics, he re- 
quired of all, should be that which illuminates 
vivifies, and makes real to the students the 
various Civic activities and civic relationships 
We shall find them, in the group of social 
eg with bag emphasis, upon civics, the 
or wor i in 
high ie to be required of all in the 
ut this does not tell the whole st 

are other studies that are vitally coc 
with meeting these common needs, and must 
be included among the studies required of all. 
First of all is physical education. Health is 
essential to every efficient activity, civic, social 
or occupational. Second in importance only 
to health is English, which affords the prin- 
cipal means of communication in all activities, 
To these should be added science, organized 
for the purpose of throwing light upon the 
ordinary happenings of life, in order that we 
may understand some of the important things 
that are going on around us both in nature 
and in the applications of science to our daily 
life. It is hardly possible to find a man or 
woman, a boy or girl, who is not brought face 
to face with some elementary fact of science 
many times a day. Some understanding of 
these facts will make the individual a more 
efficient worker and a more intelligent citizen. 
These then should form the core of the high 
school work and should be required of every- 
one: I. Social studies with the emphasis upon 
vital, functional civics; 2. Physical education; 
3. English ; and 4. Science. 4 

This required work should also be consid- 
ered from another point of view—that of the 
need for a common fund of habits, ideals and 
attitudes. One of the most important func- 
tions of public education in this country of 
ours is the production of a community, a state 
and a national spirit that will weld us together, 
that will make us think, feel and act alike on 
questions of fundamental importance; that 
will unify us and make us effective. The sub- 
jects here named as those that should be re- 
quired of all are especially well calculated to 
perform this function. 

While I do not understand that it is incum- 
bent upon me to state in detail the material 


to be included in each study, nor the amount . 


of time to be given to each, yet it may be well 
to touch upon a few points which bear upon 
these questions. I am in full agrement with 
the Committee of the National Educational 
Association on the Reorganization of Second- 
ary Education, when they state that every 
course given in the secondary school should 
be so organized that each student who takes 
it shall have something vital and worth while 
to take with him even though he leave at the 
end of any year’s work. Everyone who takes 
the full four years’ course should have at least 
three years of social studies, four years of 
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physical education, three years of English and 
one year of general science. In curriculums 
organized for less than four years, social 
studies, physical education, and English should 
be a part of each year’s work. 

This outline of required work has so far 
been on the basis of the four-year high school. 
If we were to consider, as we must very soon 
and very seriously, the Junior-Senior plan of 
organization, or the six-year high school, we 
would find that the same principles apply. 

In addition, two others must be considered, 
one the common need for further control of 
some of the fundamental processes, and the 
other the common need for guidance through 
exploration and experimentation. These needs 
point toward the inclusion in the list of sub- 
jects required of all of some form of prac- 
tical applied mathematics and of home eco- 
nomics and industrial work. This organiza- 
tion would make it possible to provide short 
curriculums of two, three and four years 
for those who could not complete the entire 
six years of work. In order to carry out the 
purposes of the required work it would not be 
at all necessary to use exactly the same meth- 
ods and materials in each course; it is reason- 
able to suppose that these might, to a large 
extent, vary with each group. The essential 
point is that the needs common to all shall be 
met and can be best met by requiring work 
in each of the studies mentioned: social stud- 
ies, physical education, English, science, ap- 
plied mathematics and home economics and 
ihdustrial work. 


QUESTIONS AND. ANSWERS, 


The Chairman then gave the audience the 
opportunity of asking questions of Drs. Judd 
ard Jones. 

Some one asked, “ Would you give a Fresh- 
man or a Sophomore, Senior credit for 
French? He would adopt the credit as 
séemed best. 

Dr. Lewis declared it to be a waste of time 
to put Freshmen in the same class with Jun- 
iors or Seniors. They cannot do the same 
amrhount of work. He insisted that funda- 
mental programs be correctly organized and 
“luxuries” come later. To do that the small 
high schools must be supplied with a larger 
teaching force. The teachers can present a 

structive program only by organization. 

Supt. Ben Graham, of New Castle, asked, 
“How should work in school activities, such 
as orchestra, Glee Club or Boy Scout work be 
credited? The reply was that such work 
should receive credit, but in what matter it is 
for the Principal to decide. 

Inquiry was made as to the value of Alge- 
bra. Dr. Lewis said, “We are not going to 
push Algebra as a sine qua non in high school 
as has been done in the past.” 

Mr. Streeter, of Erie, said we must look at 
the 14-year-old boy and prepare a program to 
take care of him, instead of the boy eighteen 
years old. 

Mr. Wildman, of the West Philadelphia 
high school, said that half their pupils are 
taking commercial work, and the ideal plan 
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is to have all varieties of school under the 
same plan and administration. 

Some one asked whether the plan of super- 
vised study is in use in Pennsylvania. Norris- 
town, Ardmore, Bellevue, Lock Haven and 
Uniontown reported its use. Prin. Breidinger, 
of WilkesBarre, described a system of directed 
study in use in his school. 

Prin. Park Schock, of the West Philadel- 
phia, urged all high school teachers to secure 
“Cardinal Principles of Secondary Educa- 
tion,” a bulletin from the Bureau of Educa- 
tion. Dr. Lewis stated that a copy of this 
bulletin with others would be sent from the 
State Department in the near future. 

Dr. Thos. Balliet, of New York University, 
who introduced himself as a County and City 
Superintendent in Pennsylvania thirty or 
forty years ago, said that Pennsylvania Edu- 
cational Conventions presented the best pro- 
grams of all the States. That he found con- 
ditions so different from what they were 
when he knew Pennsylvania, which was at 
that time a sleeping giant, evidently now get- 
ting very much awake. He did not agree with 
those speakers who urged the Cosmopolitan 
High School. 

At this point the Chairman made announce- 
ment of further sessions and adjourned the 
meeting, after the announcement of the fol- 
lowing committees: , 

On Resolutions—Beulah A. Fenimore, Phil- 
adelphia; J. W. Gilmore, Braddock; A. H. 
Welles, Scranton; A. J. Underwood, Pitts- 
burgh and J. A. Herman, Edwardsville. 

On Nominations—J. B. Breidinger, J. T. 
Rohrer, A. B. Wallize, W. W. Raker, and J. 
B. Geissinger. 





MONDAY EVENING. 





b evening session was opened with a 
musical programme furnished by the 
schools of Philadelphia The Chairman then 
introduced Dr. Chas. H. Judd, of Chicago, 
University, who delivered the following ad- 
dress on “ Social Studies in the High School :” 


SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


Every French common school teaches civic 
virtues. There are textbooks on morals which 
must be studied quite as much as the books 
on geography or arithmetic. In addition, there 
is a very large emphasis in the French schools 
on national history. 

Like statements can be made about the 
schools of other European countries. We 
have been repeatedly told in recent years with 


‘full truth that the German common school 


was the means used by the ruling classes to 
get the people ready for the burst of selfish 
nationalism which opened the war. It was 
the particular type of religious teaching and 
the instruction in German history which made 
rabid nationalists out of the Germans. 

at have we in the schools of a democracy 
to match these European practices? The 


answer is that we have very little. Our state 
legislatures have passed laws requiring that 
American history be taught, but what actually 
gets into the schools is ineffective. The school 
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histories hardly record the years since 1865, 
and they are meagre outlines of political hap- 
penings and military campaigns. Civic virtues 
and religious obedience to the state have no 
widely recognized parallels in American 
schools. The result is that young Americans 
grow up without knowing that land ownership 
in the United States is on a wholly different 
basis from land ownership in Europe, even in 
democratic England. American business men 
do not understand the industrial revolution 
er realize the transformations which have 
come into social life since 1865 with the growth 
of transportation and cities and organized in- 
dustry. 

Nor is it going to be an easy task to get this 
information into the schools. Teachers are 
in the vast majority of cases young and in- 
experienced persons wholly ignorant of the 
problems of the community. The school pro- 
gram is though to be crowded, overfull, be- 
cause tradition has been faithfully adhered to, 
and the only enlargements looked upon with 
favor have been inflations of the conventional 
subjects. Finally, there are no adequate text- 
books on community life, and the only method 
of carrying out an educational reform in the 
United States is through textbooks. 

For generations we have been drifting along 
without any plan for the teaching of civic vir- 
tues. The Civil War aroused some interest in 
one narrow problem of pubilc life. Since the 
Constitution of the United States had been 
under examination during that war it was 


taken up to some extent as a subject of study , 


in the schools after 1865. Civics, so-called, 
in the form of a catechism on the Constitution 
has not been uncommon in the schools since 
1870. About fifteen years ago a suggestion 
was made that the results of sociology be put 
in form for the lower schools. The experi- 
ment was moving slowly until the war came. 

In the rush of the war and during the re- 
construction period the demand was and is 
frequently heard for a vigorous treatment 
of social problems in the schools. We are 
reminded again and again that Americans do 
not know how to govern cities. They do not 
know how to rid the country of the harmful 
consequences of freedom of a degree which 
cannot be properly used either by the radical 
or the profiteer. 

In the meantime, while we are dealing as 
best we can with this demand, some teachers 
who try to teach social problems through 
current events are called to trial by conserva- 
tive boards of education who do not like the 
teacher’s view. Manufacturers attack the Bu- 
reau of Education because material which it 
sent out for use in the schools mentions labor 
unions, the eight-hour day, and industrial pen- 
sions. The period of readjustment is full of 
all kinds of clashes of interests. 

The cure for all this lack of material and all 
this clash of interests will have to be found. 
If there is one line of thought which Amer- 
icans must learn to follow it is that which 
will give them an insight into the institutions 
which control the life of every man. Society 
is a co-operative organization. It is controlled 
by fundamental needs and modes of satisfy- 








ing these needs. We must make ourselves 
aware of the meaning and problems of our 
social organization. 

There are stirrings in the educational world. 
The historians are preparing a report which 
proposes a wholly new program for the 
schools. There are several committees, na- 
tional in their scope, which are deciding how 
to put sociology and economics into the 
schools. A flood of textboods is appearing 
and more are promised, all of which aim to 
introduce America into the consciousness of 
pupils. 

It is perhaps too early to say just the line 
which schools will follow, but it is certain that 
time will be found in the program for much 
more attention to social studies. Indeed, it 
is not unlikely that around these studies the 
school program will be reorganized in such a 
way as to cut out liberally much that has 
stuck because of mere tradition and has long 
since become useless, and much that is wholly 
insignificant in comparison with the lessons 
which children need to learn about the insti- 
tutions of their country. 

Mr. Glenn Frank, editor of the Century 
Magazine, was introduced and gave his lec- 
ture on “The New Order vs. the New Dis- 
order.” He promised to send his manuscript, 
but it has not been received. 

On Tuesday morning the Section meetings 
of the High School Department were held in 
a half-dozen rooms of the William Penn High 
School. 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING. 








JHE final meeting of the Department 
began, in the auditorium of the William 
Penn High School, with an informal round 
table conference on the question, “ How over- 
come the present attitude toward law and 
authority in the high school?” In many 
places the tendency to ignore and flout author- 
ity grows and presents an alarming factor. 

Principal J. F. Adams said: “This is but 
the outgrowth of a lack of home discipline, and 
suggested that one of the greatest needs of 
the hour is to educate the parents in the matter 
of home discipline.” 

Dr. W. D. Lewis said: “ Place the respon- 
sibility on the students themselves. Inaugu- 
rate student government. He related the ex- 
perience of William Penn High School.” 

Mr. L. H. Dennis, of the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, suggested that no school should 
have a code of laws, but pupils should be im- 
pressed with the fact that they have certain 
rights and privileges, but may lose them by 
violation of the rights and privileges of others, 

Miss Evans, of the William Penn High 
School, said it was impossible to educate 
the parents and the only way to change the 
attitude of pupils is to appeal to the reason. 

Dr. Balliett: Impress children with the idea 
that the teacher is acting not on his personal 
authority, but as a representative of society. 

At this point Dean Thos. C. Blaisdell, of 
State College, presented the report of the 
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commttee on a “High School Program of 
Study” as follows: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM 
OF STUDY, 


At a meeting of the committee on a high 
school programme of study, which was held 
at Harrisburg in November during the Edu- 
cational Congress, two actions were taken: 

First, the committee adopted the following 
Declaration of Principles concerning the high 
school program of study: 

General Principles—1. The High School 
Program of Study should provide properly 
graded physical training for the body; prop- 
erly graded manual training for the hand; 
properly graded intellectual training for the 
mind ; and properly graded moral and emo- 
tional training for the spirit. 

2. It should develop hundred-point char- 

acter. 
_ 3. It should consciously, both directly and 
indirectly, train boys and girls to become effi- 
cient members of the community, of the state, 
of the nation, and of the world. 

4. It should train them for initiative and 
for team-work. 

5. It should develop the habit of putting 
duty first. 

6. It should keep insistently before boys and 
girls the fact that to earn one’s own living is 
a supreme duty, should familiarize them with 
the characteristics demanded by various types 
of vocation, should guide them toward the 
types for which they seem best fitted, and in 
the case of girls, as we know that 94 out of 
every hundred of them will become home 
makers, it should help to prepare them for the 
many-sided duties of the home-maker. Like- 
wise in rural districts it should help to pre- 
pare boys for agricultural pursuits and in 
large cities should provide definite vocational 
training along several lines. 

7. It should afford an opportunity for each 
pupil to choose for himself a field of study 
which will have so great interest for him as 
to awaken and to release a maximum amount 
of his latent ability. 

Time.—The high school program of study 
should be planned for six years. The work 
of the first two years, however, should be of a 
type which may readily be adapted to the still 
commonly recognized seventh and eighth 
grades. 

Content—1. The high school program of 
study should be made up primarily of that 
type of educational material which will grip, 
will inspire to earnest work, and will hold to 
the largest number for the longest time. 

2. It should include the educational ma- 
terial which will most frequently be of every- 
day service to the largest number for the long- 
est time. 

3. It should include the educational mate- 
rial which will best develop the power of con- 
crete thinking upon the problems of the home, 
the community, the state, and the nation. 

4. It should include the educational mate- 
rial which will best develop leadership. 

5. It should include any educational mate- 
rial of worth.which a reasonable group desires 
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Methods of Presentation—1. The educa- 
tional material included in the high school 
program of study should be presented in the 
ways which will interest the largest number 
for the longest time, as without interest the 
highest educational growth is impossible. 

2. It should be presented in those ways 
which will make it of most service in the daily 
life of the largest number. 

Order of Presentation—1.In the high 
school program of study the most practical 
subjects should be presented where they will 
profit the largest number. 

2. The simplest and most concrete subjects 
should precede the more difficult and more 
abstract. 

Relation to College Work.—Those subjects 
which will be continued in college should be 
taught to college preparatory students in the 
later years of the program rather than in the 
earlier. 

The second action of your committee at the 
meeting referred to was the passing of this 
motion: Resolved, that this committee present 
no concrete report outlining a program of 
study for high schools, as such a report might 
seem presumptious at the very beginning of 
the new administration in the Department ot 
Public Instruction at Harrisburg, but that the 
committee hold itself in readiness to co-oper- 
ate with the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, either in an advisory or in any other 
capacity, if the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction should see fit to call upon it; and 
further that this resolution be transmitted 
to the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

The committee is subject to your orders. 
If you desire it to be continued for the pur- 
pose suggested, action toward such an end 
should be taken at this time. If you deem it 
wise to discharge the committee from further 
service, it will appreciate action resulting in 
such a termination of its pleasant duties. 

Signed: Thos. C. Blaisdell C. B. Penny- 
packer, G. D. Robb, B. G. Graham, and C. D. 
Koch, Committee. 

On motion of J. P. Breidinger, the report 
was adopted and the committee was continued. 

Dr. Wm. Lewis Draper, deputy State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, followed in 
an address on the 


RECONSTRUCTION OF SECONDARRY CURRICULUM. 


As individuals probably every one of us 
has had some striking lesson in the great 
school of experience that has profoundly 
modified his subsequent actions. The series 
of incidents, the contacts with our fellow men, 
and the daily judgments we are compelled to 
make, weave themselves together in our emo- 
tional, intellectual and moral fiber and form 
the fundamental philosophy that consciously 
or unconsciously expresses itself in character. 
The crisis reacts upon the subconscious foun- 
dation, shapes the design of the airy figments 
of the imagination, reveals the tools. the ma- 
terials, the location, and the function of the 
structure we are to build, and sets us defin- 
itely at the task of rearing an edifice satisfac- 
tory to ourselves in proportion to its service 
to others. 
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Such a crisis has recently wrung our hearts, 
as it now stimulates our minds to translate its 
lessons into action. The nation is turning 
from the legislator and the soldier to the 
schoolmaster to form the plans and build 
the edifice of a new democracy. This crisis 
has given us a new sense of the meaning of 
Democracy. Before the war we uttered the 
shibboleths of democracy; we quoted the Dec- 
laration of Independence; we smiled in tol- 
erant amusement at the mouthings of an ego- 
tistical paranoiac about his divine commis- 
sion; and we occasionally in moments of ex- 
altation consecrated our lives and our sacred 
honor to the principles of democracy. Often 
we failed to distinguish between the individ- 
ualism of the great movement that separated 
us from the Mother Country and the dawning 
democracy of our new day. Gradually, how- 
ever, we came to recognize the supreme im- 
portance to ourselves and to all the peoples 
of the world of the triumph of the principles 
of democracy. Our patriotism shone brighter 
as the issue was cleared. The struggle for a 
high type of community co-operation to meet 
the complexity of our expansion in social, in- 
dustrial and political life, and to prevent the 
domination of an oligarchy at home and of 
an autocracy abroad called out the best there 
was in us. Arguments and discussions gave 
way to action, and young men and old learned 
a new meaning of an old term. The lessons 
burned in by the fires of war have been 
learned too well to leave us in Pharasaical 
contentment with our comfortable classical 
gods. 


“Some day the live coal behind the thought, 

Bursts up in flame; the war of tongue and pen 

Learns with what deadly purpose it was 
fraught, 

And, helpless in the fiery passion caught, 

Shakes all the pillared state with shock of 
men: 

Some day the soft ideal that we wooed 

Confronts us fiercely, foe-beset. pursued, 

And cries reproachful: “Was it, then, my 
praise, 

And not myself was loved? Prove now thy 
truth; 

I claim of thee the promise of thy youth; 

Give me thy life, or cower in empty phrase, 

The victim of thy genius, not its mate!” 


As the war defined democracy and chal- 
lenged our devotion, so now its lessons chal- 
lenge our intelligence for an interpretation 
of its principles in the great institution with- 
out which democracy is impossible. We must 
measure every tradition of our craft, every 
previously accepted principle, every custom of 
daily administration, every pre-established 
educational value by this test: “does it help or 
hinder the development of the public school 
as an effective laboratory of democracy?” 

Those of us who have day after day occu- 
pied the teacher’s desk know how hard it is 
to overcome the inertia of habit. It is easy 
to do as we did yesterday, as we did last term, 
or last year, and hard to measure our practice 
by our aims and to revise wisely and even 
tadically. It is easy for the principal or su- 





perintendent outlining a program of studies to 
be guided by last year’s offerings and by the 
offerings of neighboring schools. It is easy 
to arrange this program into two, three, or 
more curricula as others have done before. 
It is easy to take the course of study in any 
subject—say mathematics, for example—and 
name the traditional content and prescribe the 
traditional methods. It is hard, on the other 
hand, to study the community as it expresses 
itself in the five great institutions of com- 
munity life—the home, the school, the church, 
the state and industry—and formulate a pro- 
gram of studies to meet the needs of these 
institutions. Yet we administrators. whether 
we must decide what to teach in a one-teacher 
high school, how to arrange the single currice- 
ulum of a township or borough school with 
two or three teachers, what shall be the richer 
offerings of the larger school, or what the 
State must require in fulfilling its responsibili- 
ties under the school code and more recent 
legislation—whatever our problem, we must 
unflinchingly measure its solution by the pur- 
pose behind the course. If necessary, we must 
break straight across our traditions, and strike 
out boldly to do the task set before us by the 
new occasion that teaches the new duty. 

The secondary school is peculiarly the 
field of social responsibility. The elementary 
school trains the individualistic child in per- 
sonal use of the tools of learning and of civ- 
ilization. The secondary school teaches the 
awakening social consciousness of the adoles- 
cent his rights, his duties, and his responsibili- 
ties in relation to the various social groups 
of which he must inevitably be a member. 
Nature’s laws of human development and the 
constitution of our complex social order unite 
to demand of our secondary school both in- 
struction and training in the social relation- 
ships. Moreover, the young people of our 
high schools include both the leaders and the 
ee followers of to-morrow’s citizen- 
ship. 

The Commission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education in its bulletin, Cardinal 
Principles, calls attention to the fact that “ The 
number of (secondary) pupils has increased 
from one for every 210 of the total pop@lation 
in 1889-90 to one for every 121 in 1899-1900, 
to one in every 58 in 1909-10, and to one in 
every 73 of the population in 1914-15.” 

A realization of the changed affects of our 
problem of secondary education has recently 
been strikingly shown. A large group of rep- 
resentative school men at Harrisburg last 
week passed a notable set of resolutions. May 
I read them and point out the evident impli- 
cation of two or three of these principles 
which we have a right to accept as the mature 
and well-considered judgment of Pennsylvania 
educators? 

The following resolutions were unanimously 
passed by the Conference on High School Ad- 
ministration : 

1. That the Junior High School be encour- 
aged as a distinct institution, designed to af- 
ford opportunity for try-out of various native 
abilities, for differentiation of opportunity, 
and for better educational guidance. 
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2. That promotion by subject be the only 
method used in both the junior and senior 
high schools. 

3. That an effort be made to adapt the con- 
tent of courses and the methods of instruc- 
tion to the needs of pupils, to the end that the 
failures in a well-organized school, with prop- 
erly supervised instruction, should not, under 
normal conditions, exceed from five to ten per 


cent. 

4. That citizenship be taught through school 
administration by delegating to the pupils 
under watchful supervision certain functions 
of the school government. 

5. That instruction in citizenship be required 
in the Junior and Senior High School, and 
that ample time be provided for the require- 
ment of this course for every pupil in the 
school. 

6. That a definite program for educational 
and vocational guidance be included in the 
plan of every high school. 

7. That courses of study be organized with 
a view to the largest service to all students, 
ninety per cent. of whom do not go to col- 
lege. That the colleges be urged to co-oper- 
ate with the high schools by giving an oppor- 
tunity for higher education to those whom 
high school principals recommend as quali- 
fied to profit by college courses. 

8. That we approve of the report of the 
sub-committee of the Commission on. Reor- 
ganization of Secondary Education, known 
as the Cardinal Principles of Secondarv Edu- 
cation and urge that principals and superin- 
tendents keep in mind the seven fundamental 
objectives outlined in that report in organ- 
izing their courses of study. 

9. That organized provision for regular 
training of all normal children of the ages of 
fourteen and upwards, adapting high school 
procedure for the reception and retention of 
such children, and for offering them such 
profitable instruction as may attract and bene- 
fit them, be accepted as an obligation of regu- 
lar high schools. 

10. That such administrative measures be 
adopted as will standardize grading and pro- 
motion of high school students to the end that 
the ptomotion of pupils be based upon rea- 
sonably uniform attainments. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we have here a doc- 
ument that clearly challenges not merely the 
assent but also the action of each of us in his 
official capacity. Obviously the whole pro- 
pramme is much too long to be discussed here 
to-night. Let us look at a few of the reso- 
lutions: 

Resolved: That organized provision for reg- 
ular training of all normal children of the 
ages of fourteen and upwards, adapting high 
school procedure for the reception and reten- 
tion of such children, and for offering them 
such profitable instruction as may attract and 
benefit them, be accepted as an obligation of 
regular high schools. 

This resolution frankly recognizes the high 
school as the secondary school for all the 
children. It stops our cry that they come 
from the grammar school poorly prepared. 
When we have uttered this criticism—and 
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most of us have uttered it—we have not asked 
ourselves, “poorly prepared for what?” We 
have assumed the whole question and said 
they were poorly prepared for our set pro- 
gram of formal English, algebra, foreign 
language, and either science or history— 
usually ancient—and so ancient and so dead 
that it could not create even a modern odor. 
Now we are asked to take these normal four- 
teen-year-olds and adapt high school proced- 
ure for the retention of such children, to offer 
them such profitable instruction as may at- 
tract and benefit them. To cap the climax, 
this resolution purposes that the high school 
accept as an obligation this hospitality to 
unacademic youth that blasphemes against 
the Binomial Theorem and sacrilegiously and 
insolently defies the conjugation of amo. 

Another of the resolutions adopted by your 
representatives approved Bulletin 35 of 1918— 
Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education. 
This bulletin names seven fundamental object- 
ives of all education and in a broad way ap- 
plies them to the high school. These object- 
ives are: 

1. Health. 

2. Command of fundamental processes. 

3. Worthy home membership. 

4. Vocation 

5. Citizenship. 

6. Worthy use of leisure. 

7. Ethical character. 

Without going into detail on any of these 
points, we may at once recognize that they 
would organize the school as Dr. Briggs. of 
Teachers’ College, says—‘“to train the pupils 
to do better the desirable things they are going 
to do anyway.” In the interest of the pub- 
lic that is paying for the schools and of the de- 
mocracy that must be interpreted to our youth 
if they are to be charged with its protection 
and development, certain constants must be 
required of all pupils. These will be so chosen 
and their content and the methods of in- 
struction so adapted as to meet the demands 
of these same fundamental objectives. They 
will necessarily be subject to experimentation, 
and modification as experience may prove de- 
sirable. 

Beyond the time required for these con- 
stants, various curriculums should be offered 
to meet the varying needs of groups; and in 
the administration of the entire program ot 
studies sufficient flexibility should be pre- 
served to enable the school to meet the needs 
of individuals under wise educational and vo- 
cational guidance. ri 

May I digress far enough to add that so 
far as I have heard from the so-called educa- 
tional iconoclasts and reformers, not one of 
them would exclude from the offerings of 
the school a program suitable to the needs of 
that intelligent and valuable clientage that 
finds its best instruction and training in the 
ancient and modern foreign languages and in 
the traditional mathematics. As I interpret 
the intent of your resolutions, they call for 
a change of emphasis. For example: RE- 
SOLVED—That courses of study be organ- 
ized with a view to the largest service to all 
students, ninety per cent. of whom do not go 
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to college. That the colleges be urged to co- 
operate with the high schools bv giving an 
opportunity for higher education to those 
whom high school principals recommend as 
qualfied to profit by college courses. 

To carry out the spirit of this resolution 
would mean a very different offering in the 
one, two and three-teacher schools of the 
State. So far as I have examined their 
courses of study these schools almost uni- 
formly offer the first two, three, or four years 
of a college preparatory course—et priterea 
nihil. It needs no exposition to show why a 
perfectly definite service to an influential, even 
if a very small group—the group to which the 
teacher usually belongs—should have preceded 
the larger service to the larger group whose 
needs must be ascertained before they can be 
met. The resolution looks to a reversal of 
the principle announced by the Committee 
of Ten in 1800 and completely reversed for 
the last ten years by every educator of large 
reputation except Dean West and a few fel- 
lowers. The old principle was that the best 
preparation for college is the best preparation 
for life; the new reading which bids fair to 
be cordially accepted by the colleges them- 
selves is that the best preparation for life is 
the best preparation for college. Certain it is 
that the colleges never ceased to growl—and 
probably with excellent reason—when we were 
doing our best to follow the old principle. 
The experiment that some of them are making 
with psychological tests may reveal that the 
latter principle is the very goal toward which 
we were blindly driving and which may be 
speedily reached now that we see whither we 
wish to go. 

So far as the curriculum is concerned, how- 
ever, perhaps the clearest indication of all is 
given in the fifth resolution: RESOLVED— 
That instruction in citizenship be required in 
the Junior and Senior High School, and that 
ample time be provided for the requirement 
of this course for every pupil in the school. 

The legislature of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania at its last session passed the 
following law: “The State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction shall prescribe a course of 
instruction conducive to the spirit of loyalty 
and devotion to the State and National Gov- 
ernments, which shall be taught in all the 
public schools of the State.” ; 

Here again there is large room for experi- 
mentation. A few things are fairly clear. 
The good citizen must know something about 
the duties and obligations as well as the privi- 
leges of citizenship. He must see his relation 
to various communities—particularly the five 
before mentioned. He must understand that 
the keynote of democracy is co-operation, as 
the keynote of autocracy is obedience. But 
he must understand that democracy does not 
mean license and that the interest of the social 
whole must take precedence over the interests 
of any number or of any group. In this sense 


he must learn that obedience to the mandates. 


of his own representatives is required as un- 
equivocally as is obedience to the decrees of 
the autocrat. He must learn to vote accord- 
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ing to the dictates of an intelligent judgment 
and an enlightened conscience. His judgment 
of men and measures must ascribe due 
weight to motives and prejudices, if he is not 
to be swept from his feet by class hatred, and 
the appeals of unscrupulous demagogues. As 
he will form his opinions largely from the 
periodicals of the day, he must be trained in 
the use of these periodicals in the school. As 
most of these questions he must pass upon 
are economic, he should have some under- 
standing of economics. Such instruction 
in our high schools for the last twenty years 
might have done much to modify the de- 
mands of groups that in the past few months 
have brought about the painful pyramiding 
of the H. C. of L. On the other hand, the 
good citizen realizes that the one of two 
co-operating groups can not really prosper at 
the expense of the other. If this lesson had 
been thoroughly learned by the employers of 
the nation, much of the present bitterness need 
not have arisen. 

Time will suffice for only a few such illus- 
trations. It seems reasonable, however, that 
our reorganized curriculums will require every 
pupil in the high school to cover a well- 
planned course which shall teach the function 
of various community interests such as the 
promotion of health, protection of life and 
property, transportation, communication, chari- 
ties, civic beauty, recreation, industries and 
occupations and their vocational offerings; 
elementary economics, sociology, and political 
science and history that is real and vital 
enough to show the inheritances of our civili- 
zation from the past, and in some measure to 
dispel the gloom in which we travel by the 
light that shines so clearly upon other days. 

English, the language of our civilization, 
must have a continuous and compulsory place 
in our curriculums. So also will physical 
training. Instruction in the laws of health 
and in the scientific interpretation of our en- 
vironment will be required part of the time. 
The committee on Mathematics of the Educa- 
tional Congress just closed made the reason- 
able request that one year of composite mathe- 
matics be required of all pupils. The commit- 
tee on Foreign Languages with equal modera- 
ation and breadth of view recommended that 
foreign languages be elective in all courses. 

To summarize, then, we may I think take 
it as the consensus of opinion that the war 
has taught us a new meaning of democracy 
and has shown that our schools must shape 
their instruction and their administration to 
meet the increasing demands upon our citizen- 
ship. This new realization of our motives 
and aims places a great responsibility upon the 
high school which much more than the ele- 
mentary school is charged with the instruction 
and training of the rising social conscious- 
ness of the adolescent. Its importance is em- 
phasized by the increasing proportion of our 
youth who are seeking its advantages, a pro- 
portion that will grow as it becomes the school 
of all normal children of adolescent age. Em- 
phasis must be placed upon modernized in- 
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struction in history and the social sciences, 
which should be required throughout every 
term in every curriculum. Instruction in oral 
and written English together with readings 
from—not about—literature should also be re- 
quired of every pupil throughout his course. 
Proper physical training should be another 
constant of each curriculum. Somewhere in 
each course—probably in the first year—every 
pupil should study a new type of mathematics. 
The science of every-day life should be studied 
for one or two years by every pupil. In addi- 
tion to these constants, the school should make 
as wide a variety of offerings as possible to 
meet the needs of various groups and indi- 
viduals and the administration should seek 
through wise educational guidance to render 
the largest possible service to the individual 
without sacrficing its essential function of 
training him for helpful citizenship in a demo- 
cratic community. 

May I, in closing, quote that inspiring thinker 
and doer among school masters, William Mc- 
Andrew? “But this means throwing into the 
scrap heap machinery in which a lot of money 
has been invested, material which tradition 
and use have made dear to the majority of 
scholars. It means the introduction of tools 
which the most of us don’t know how to use. 
It means a school war in which the innovator 
will risk his professional life. A common 
comment will be ‘It can’t be done.’ Very well. 
let us go ahead and do it.” 

The Committee on Resolutions, through its 
chairman, Miss Beulah A. Fenimore, Principal 
of Kensington High School, Philadelphia, pre- 
sented the following report: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 


For a generation to come our country will 
be faced by problems of tremendous import- 
ance; upon the intelligent solution of these 
problems will depend the stability of our de- 
mocracy. On all the public schools and espe- 
cially upon the high schools—because of the 
years involved and the fact that the great 
majority of students will here terminate their 
formal education—will fall a heavy respon- 
sibility. Their success or failure will depend 
upon the power to cope with new demands. 
With this thought in mind it is the sense of 
the Committee on Resolutions of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association that 2 
wise constructive policy with its objective 
trained citizens, is necessary to meet this coer- 
cive situation. To meet this end the Com- 
mitte offers, therefore, this: 

Resolved, that the high schools of Penn- 
sylvania focus upon the following measures: 

1. The further democratization of the high 
schools, inasmuch as more and more the group 
attending high school includes “all the chil- 
dren.of all the people,” and not a narrowly 
selected group, as heretofore. ‘ ; 

2. Educational guidance, i. e., advice and di- 
rection to students, so as to reduce to a mini- 
mum errors arising from misdirected or undi- 
rected choice; also the extension of programs 
to meet the needs of the students who must 
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support themselves, and the care of handi- 
capped students whether the handicap be pov- 
erty or disease. 

3. (a) That in teaching local civics the rela- 
tion of the high schools to their communities 
shall be established through the study of local 
and, consequently, vital problems of such com- 
munities. 

(b) That the instruction in history and in 
national civics shall show greater vision; i. e., 
more personal thinking and less dependence 
on text books, with the result of vitalizing 
and humanizing the study of our national life 
and institutions from the standpoint of per- 
sonal participation, both in giving and in re- 
ceiving. 

4. That the Americanization of the Amer- 
ican as well as of the alien shall be the busi- 
ness of the higher schools, with emphasis 
placed upon duties rather than rights; the 
spirit, not the letter of American citizenship. 

5. That the secondary schools of this Com- 
monwealth shall strive as never before to cre- 
ate and maintain such public sentiment that 
shall result for every pupil in a proper appre- 
ciation of health, in the formation of charac- 
ter, and the development of a keener ethical 
sense, in good citizenship, and finally, in the 
recognition of the obligation of every citizen 
to home, to school, to community and to the 
nation. 

All of which is respectfully submitted by 
your Committee. 

Signed: J. W. Gilmore, Braddock; A. H. 
Wells, Scranton; A. I. Underwood, Pitts- 
burgh; J. O. Herman, Edwardsville, and Beu- 
lah A. Fenimore, Philadelphia. 

The report was adopted after amendment 
to include the resolutions of the Educational 
Congress at Harrisburg. 

The committee on Nominations, through its 
chairman, J. P. Breidinger, presented the fol- 
lowing report: 

OFFICERS FOR 1920. 


Your committee submits the following nom- 
inations of officers for the ensuing year: Pres- 
ident, W. C. Graham, Wilkinsburg; Vice- 
President, J. F. Adams, Millersburg; Secre- 
tary, H. Ross Smith, S. Philadelphia High 
School; Treasurer, Miss M. Katharine Mc- 
Niff, Harrisburg. 

Executive Committee: Dr. W. D. Lewis, 
Harrisburg; Mrs. Lucy L. W. Wilson, So. 
Philadelphia High School; Dr. H. Sumstine, 
Pittsburgh, and L. P. Bierly, West Pittston. 

Member Nominating Committee: J. L. Ap- 
penzellar, Lebanon. Educational Council— 
Fred. Gowing, Principal Philadelphia High 
School for Girls. 

Signed, J. P. Breidinger, J. T. Rohrer, A. 
B. Wallize, W. W. Raker, and J. B. Geiss- 
inger. 

Mr. W. C. Graham, president-elect, not 
being present, President C. B. Pennypacker, 
after expressing his appreciation of the co-op- 
eration he had received, and requesting the 
same support for his successor, adjourned the 
meeting of the Department. 
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CLASSICAL LANGUAGES, 





T HE meeting of the Section of Classical 

Languages was called to order by the 
Vice-Chairman, Miss Lillian M.. Rosenkrans, 
Dean of Wilson College, Chambersburg. The 
Chairman, Professor Ullman, formerly of the 
University of Pittsburgh, to the great regret of 
classicists in Pennsylvania, has left the State 
to accept a position in the University of Iowa. 
A letter was read from Professor Ullman, ex- 
pressing his interest in the meeting, and giv- 
ing some suggestions for future work. We 
are indebted to the Secretary, Miss Burchett, 
for this report of proceedings. _ 

The first paper of the morning was read 
by Mr. Arthur W. Howes, Professor of Greek 
and Latin in the Central High School of 
Philadelphia, and Secretary of the Classical 
League of Philadelphia. The topic was 


THE FIRST YEAR IN GREEK, 


Let me divide my topic into three sub-divi- 
sions, and speak briefly on each: 1. Who 
should take first year Greek? 2. When should 
they take first year Greek? and 3. How can 
they be led to elect first year Greek? 

Who should take first year Greek? First 
and foremost, manual training students, or, as 
they are now called, mechanic art students. 
This is because they need it most. They are 
in the manual training department because 
their interest has never been awakened in 
literature and the thoughts therein enshrined. 
They are the pauper class of the educational 
community, they are the undernourished, the 
educational anemics. One year in Greek under 
a live competent teacher would do much to 
stimulate into life the dormant philosophic 
sense of such a boy. An educated teacher 
(there are some) could talk about Euclid and 
the wonderful properties of space, all applied 
in mechanics. He could tell incidentally about 
the extraordinary anticipations by Greek phil- 
osophers of practically every boasted discovery 
of modern science. He could stir the boy’s 
imagination, an easy task. Out of his ele- 
mentary Greek work would come a stimulating 
interest in his mechanical work. He also 
would acquire an interest (perhaps for the 
first time) in the history of the human race, 
in the history of civilization. His intellectual 
horizon would begin to broaden. He would 
develop into a better citizen as well as better 
mechanic. He would be of more use to his 
community, to his parents, to himself, and in 
later life to his children. Even if he studied 
Greek for no more than one year it would 
be worth while. He would at least have en- 
tered the portal of intellectual life, even if he 
had not penetrated far. If in late life the de- 
sire came to him to penetrate further into that 
portal he would know where to find it. 
Schliemann, the great archaeologist, compara- 
tively late in life took up Greek studies be- 
cause of the interest aroused by a good teacher 
when he was :a boy of twelve. His great 
archaeological and historical discoveries were 
the direct result of that late beginning, or, I 





should say, resumption of his Greek studies. 
He had seen the portal when a boy, and had 
caught a glimpse of the intellectual land be- 
yond. When he had the means and the leisure 
he went back and boldly entered in, to his 
own profit, and the profit of the world. One 
year in Greek with a good teacher will do 
more to acquaint a boy with the correct use 
of words in English than several years in 
English, as it is usually taught. Just a boy in 
the mechanic arts or manual training courses 
to be a man and a citizen as well as a me- 
chanic? Shall we not prepare him for life as 
well as a trade Remember that schools were 
established to do that very thing. They were 
established as the protest of civilization 
against the apprentice system with its narrow 
possibilities, the protest of civilization against 
sociological predestination. 

Who should take first year Greek? Com- 
mercial students and all preparing for busi- 
ness life. The reasons are utilitarian and 
sociological. When I say utilitarian I mean 
intelligently vocationalistic. The commercial 
graduate will be a saleman or stenographer or 
both. In both capacities he will need a ready 
flow of clear English. This can be acquired 
by ten years’ study with an English teacher 
or one year’s study with a Greek teacher. As 
a salesman nothing will be of more value to 
him than a ready command of good English. 
He will be able to sell a reluctant customer 
a bill of goods whether the latter wants them 
or not. According to the business ethics of 
today that is the highest virtue. As a sten- 
ographer he will be conspicuous because he 
can spell, and can bring to bear an accurate 
knowledge of the meanings of words gener- 
ally. From the commercial point of view the 
competent classicist is the only intelligent vo- 
cationalist. He trains stenographers who are 
able to drape their employers’ crude thoughts 
in neat and graceful English, When a busi- 
ness manager selects for promotion one of 
twenty young men he almost invariably se- 
lects him that has the best command of Eng- 
lish. Along with that accomplishment almost 
invariably goes commercial efficiency, or, a9 
they say in business circles, the ability to “put 
things over.” In a recent case that came un- 
der my personal notice a successful business 
man said, “That young fellow can answer m 
own letters better than I can myself.” In -~ 
dition to the utilitarian argument there is 
also the sociological. As the young business 
man progresses and rises he will need a broad- 
er intellectual horizon. This breadth of 
vision is based on a knowledge of man past. 
One year in Greek will not give all of this, but 
it will lead a boy to the portal within which 
it can be had. He will at any time in his life 
be able to find that portal for himself. 

Who should take first year Greek? The 
prospective student of modern» languages. 
This is from considerations of utility as well 
as of culture. Such a student will be greatly 
profited if he know at first hand whence all 
great writers of modern languages derived 
their inspiration, their models, their material. 
Chronological history, romantic history, phil- 
osophical history, tragedy, comedy, lyric poetry, 
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epic poetry, rhetoric, oratory, philosophy, were 
originated and even perfected by the Greeks. 
A study of any modern language of Europe 
and its literature is superficial unless it in- 
cludes a study of the Greek models of which 
it furnishes modern imitations. Take French 
literature, for instance. When I say Marot, 
Rabelais, Montaigne, Corneille, Pascal, Moliere, 
Rousseau, Descartes, La Fontaine, Boileau, Ra- 
cine, Bossuet, Fenelon, Massilon, I mention 
a few of the high spots in the beautiful and 
extensive gardens of French literature, a few 
well known places in their Fontainebleu of let- 
ters. But every one of these immortal writers 
took his inspiration, his models, his material, 
directly from Greek literature. The roots of 
any living tree are as important to its life as 
the leaves. One-half of any living tree is be- 
neath the surface of the ground. The roots, 
the sources, of every literature of modern 
Europe are in Hellas. 

Who shoud take first year Greek? Prospec- 
tive teachers of English. All the arguments 
of the preceding paragraph apply here. Greek 
life and thought flow like fire through the 
veins of English literature. Every year we are 
demanding more and more firmly that the 
English teacher shall be a scholar. It used to 
be the fact in the educational field that if a 
man knew something he taught it. If he did 
not he taught English. A few more years shall 
roll and we shall happily witness the demise 
of the last of this motley crew. 

Who should take first year Greek? Stu- 
dents in a Latin scientific course. One year 
in Greek will vitalize and broaden his Latin 
studies. Also it will be the open door to a 
lively understanding of scientific nomencla- 
ture. This is true of all sciences. The argu- 
ment is intelligently utilitarian. For instance, 
to know the nomenclature of Chemistry 
through the Greek is to know Chemistry. 
Also the young zodlogist who has had even 
one year of Greek will not be overheard ex- 
plaining that “hippotamus” comes from “hip- 
pos,” a river, and “potamus,” a horse! 

Who should take first year Greek? The 
prospective lawyer. A prominent lawyer once 
told me that success in the law depends on 
two things, Knowledge of the law and ability 
to put it over. Knowledge of the law is ac- 
quired in a law school. Ability to “put it 
over,” as the successful lawyer phrased it, 
is simply ability to talk well. This depends 
on a vivid imagination, an abundance of il- 
lustrative ideas, and an adequate supply of 
words. The study of Greek will do more to 
supply these men than the study of any other 
one subject. The dean of a large law school 
said, “If I could have my way I would have 
every prospective law student study Greek.” 

Who should take first year Greek? The 
prospective student of medicine, as an all-im- 
portant aid to professional success. As I have 
already suggested, the classicist is the only 
intelligent vocationalist. The doctor of medi- 
cine needs Greek in his business. Every word 
ending in ology like histology is Greek. 
Every word ending in itis, like bronchitis, is 
Greek. Every word ending in osis, like sclero- 
sis, is Greek. Every word ending in ism, like 
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rheumatism, is Greek. Every word ending in 
algia, like neuralgia, is Greek. Also apothe- 
cary, glycerine, licorice, creosote, dose, anti- 
dote, catarrh, dropsy, asthma, cardiac, thorax, 
hypodermic, paregoric, plaster, colic, spasm, 
epilepsy, hypnotic, narcotic, anodyne, anzs- 
thetic, tonic, artery, anemic, diet, pepsin, dys- 
pepsia, peptonoid, bromide, iodine, pleurisy, para- 
site, microbe, hysteria, agony, antipyrin, toxin, 
antitoxin, diphtheria, cholera, pneumonia. At 
pneumonia I stop for breath. I have given 
less than ten per cent. of the Greek words 
that a doctor of medicine must know. The art 
and science of medicine are practically writ- 
ten in Greek words. 

Apart from the technique of his subject, he 
needs Greek culture to make a professional 
success. Two young men whom I knew went 
to a medical school together. One had a 
classical training and the other had not. The 
one with the classical training went through 
the medical school with moderately good 
standing, but no higher, because he did not 
apply himself. The one with no classical 
training applied himself with the utmost vigor, 
in season and out of season, and graduated 
with very high standing. When they grad- 
uated they chanced to settle in the same coun- 
try town. They had, approximately, equal 
professional training, having been in the same 
class at the same medical college. But the 
classically trained young man had literary pol- 
ish. He had intellectual culture. He could 
meet educated patients on even terms intel- 
lectually and socially. He could talk to his 
patients on any subject other than medicine 
and sickness, especially art and letters. In 
one year the man with literary polish had twice 
as much practice as his competitor. In three 
years he had four times as much. In six 
years the preponderance was overwhelming. 
In a year or two more the professionally un- 
successful one had merely the crumbs that fell 
from the other’s table. The history of these 
two men is not exceptional but typical. It 
has ten thousand applications. 

Who should take first year Greek? Pros- 
pective students of the classics. The reasons 
are so obvious here that I believe anyone can 
see them,—even a superintendent of public 
education. 

In the preceding paragraphs I have tried to 
show that the study of first year Greek should 
not be restricted to those who need it most, 
namely, manual training students, mechanic 
arts students, commercial students and those 
preparing for business life; but that it should 
be open to those also who are less glaringly 
in need of it. 

When should boys take first year Greek? 
The best time of all is the second year in high 
school, after one year of Latin. On the other 


‘hand, it is never too late to mend, and even 


a death-bed repentance is better than none at 
all. Some years ago a young man took four 
years in an American university and received 
a Bachelor's degree. He then spent three 
years in the graduate school and was awarded 
ithe degree of Doctor of Philosophy in finance 
jand economy. It is remarkable how many 
academic synonyms there are for perfect 
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vacuum. Holding as he did the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy the idea occurred to 
him, apparently for the first time, that a lit- 
tle education would do him no harm. He be- 
gan the study of elementary Greek, and later 
was enrolled in the Freshman class. I ad- 
mired his courage. I never heard what were 
his opinions of those who in his early life had 
practiced on him the arts of intellectual se- 
duction. 

How can high school Freshmen be led to 
elect first year Greek? I would say emphati- 
cally not by persuasion. When I began to 
teach I sometimes persuaded boys to take 
Greek. In some of these cases I noticed a 
tendency to hold me responsible for results, 
a tendency to lean on me, a tendency to expect 
me to coddle them. In the last eight or nine 
years I have persuaded no boy to take Greek, 
but I have indirectly influenced many to do so. 
In schools where Greek is taught the election 
is usually open in the second year to those 
who have had one year of Latin. Whether 
a boy elects Greek depends almost exclusively 
on the teacher that he has had in first year 
Latin. If that teacher makes him feel that 
he is “getting the goods,” he is very apt to 
elect Greek, and vice versa. A boy’s educa- 
tional future depends more on the personality 
of his first Latin teacher than upon any other 
person. This person more than any other 
usually decides whether the boy’s future stud- 
ies a literary or a non-literary turn. A boy likes 
any subject which he feels he is mastering, and 
likes to go further in the same direction. This 
sentiment is independent of the merits of 
the subject. The majority of boys who mas- 
ter what is commonly known as First Year 
Latin will be apt to elect First Year Greek if 
it be offered them. For the past nine years 
I have taken a section of forty-five beginners 
in Latin. This means an actual attendance of 
forty. Although these sections are large it is 
my plan to finish the First Year Latin book 
(excepting the long reading lessons at the 
back of the book) by April 15th in each year. 
That means that I expect every boy who ex- 
pects to pass to know with reasonable thor- 
oughness all the forms, regular and irregular, 
and to be able to name ten uses of the ac- 
cusative with English examples, eleven uses 
of the Dative with English examples, twelve 
uses of the Genitive with English examples, 
and sixteen uses of the Ablative with similar 
examples. Also, the common uses of the Sub- 
junctive with examples. If that point is reach- 
ed by April 15th what is there to do between 
April 15 and June 10? There is some read- 
ing to be attempted at the back of the book, 
but more particularly every boy has to put into 
Indirect Discourse after Dixit every English 
sentence in the book. Many people would 
think that this would make the boys hate their 
teacher and hate Latin. They would also think 
that these boys would never dream of volun- 
tarily taking Greek and going through the 
same thing again. Nevertheless the records 


for nine years show trat an average of seventy- 
five per cent. of my First Year Latin students 
have elected First Year Greek. In some years 
the percentage has been nearly ninety per cent. 
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This is unquestionably “talking shop,” but 
then that is what this meeting is for. Also 
it sounds like boasting, but I do not intend it 
so. I merely wish to illustrate and maintain 
a certain point. A boy loves the feeling of 
accomplishment and success. A boy jumps 
over a brook and then jumps back again just 
to see whether he can. He will leap over any 
material obstacle rather than go around it, just 
to see whether he can. A boy will like in 
school any subject that he masters, regard- 
less of its objectionable qualities. I believe 
the same thing is true of girls. Do you want 
a boy to take First Year Greek? Don’t per- 
suade him. Have an eye to his First Year in 
Latin, 

The next paper on the program, “The Non- 
Virgilian 7Eneas,” was prepared by Professor 
Evan T. Sage, of the University of Pittsburgh. 
Professor Sage was unable to be present, and 
his suggestive paper was read by Dr. B. M. 
Mitchell, head of the Department of Foreign 
Languages, Central High School, Philadel- 
phia. The third paper, “The Classicists Re- 
sponsibility in the Teaching of History,’ was 
presented by Dr. Ethel H. Brewster, assistant 
professor of Greek and Latin at Swarthmore 
College. The first is a carefully written 
biography of AZneas, with the purpose of Vir- 
gil in writing this great national poem. The 
second answers a serious question, “Were the 
Romans Reprobate?” The facts of history do 
not warrant any such assertion. Miss Brew- 
ster closes with this paragraph: 

“We Americans, whether we will or not, are 
heirs of the civilization of Rome and of Greece 
and the Orient through Rome. This is the 
Classicist’s claim for the importance of their 
subject in the scheme of things as they are 
This is their excuse for refusing to be rele- 
gated to the dust heap. Whether we wish ‘it 
or not, unless we are descended from races of 
the far North or the far East, we are all 
citizens of Rome. We will never have com- 
pleted our course in the history of America 
or of the Western World until we have read 
the Roman chapters. We will never make 
rapid progress in human thought and the sci- 
ence of government until we learn to use the 
experiences of mankind in the past as inventors 
along scientific lines utilize the experiments of 
their predecessors.” 

Limited space at our command compels the 
omission of these interesting papers. 

The paper on “English Word Formation and 
Etymology,” written by Prof. Roland G. Kent, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, in the ab- 
sence of Professor Kent, was read by Dr. 
Edward H. Heffner, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, 


ENGLISH WORD FORMATION AND ETYMOLOGY. 


You have doubtless all observed that 
informal talking about words and _ their 
ways and meanings is a sure method of 
attracting the interest of all within hear- 
ing range; but if the same be called Ety- 
mology, there is a certain lessening of en- 
thusiasm; and if the title be given as Com- 
parative Philology, the possible audience is 


’ frightened away. And, after all, this is only 
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natural. It is the familiar flavored with 
novelty, which attracts us, and not the un- 
known, even though slightly diluted with that 
— has already come within our mental 
en. 

If, therefore, the title of my paper has the 
word Etymology in a prominent position it is 
a compliment to the audience, implying that 
Etymology is to them not a fearsome awe- 
inspiring pedantry, but merely what it properly 
is—the science of the reality about words. 
Moreover, to us teachers of Greek and Latin, 
this science is one of the utmost importance, 
the study of which we dare not neglect if we 
would do our duty—not to such trifles as our- 
selves or our pupils—but to Education in 
America. And herein lies the reason: 

Our English language is one of the most 
complex in the world. It came to Britain, 
from the continent in the fifth century of the 
Christian era, bringing with it at that time a 
few Latin words absorbed from traders. In 
Britain it acquired certain Celtic words from 
the native Britons, as well as a few Latin 
words which Roman rule had impressed upon 
the language of the island. Christian mission- 
aries brought more Latin words, some of them 
previously taken from Greek; Norse invaders 
imported many Scandinavian words which 
found a home in English. The Norman con- 
quest of 1066 brought a flood of words which 
for a time threatened to overmaster the native 
English, but finally was absorbed into second 
place; this Norman-French contained not only 
words of Latin origin, but Celtic words of the 
ancient Gallic language, passing into Latin, 
and Norse words which the Normans had 
brought with them when they came to North- 
ern France. At the time of the Renaissance, 
Latin and Greek words, in great numbers, 
passed into English, mostly through French or 
Italian mediation. A little later, when the 
navy of Holland was master of the seas, many 
Dutch words added themselves to our vo- 
cabulary. Finally, within the last century or 
so, the technical arts and sciences have con- 
structed for themselves special vocabularies, 
almost exclusively from Latin and Greek ma- 
terials. Besides this, commerce and travel have 
brought in words from almost every conceiv- 
able source. It is obvious, then, that our Eng- 
lish language is etymologically one of the most 
complex in the world, and I add without 
hesitation that of the great languages it is far 
and away the most complex. 

Further, a careful investigation shows that 
of the 19,000 most common words in English, 
over 11,000 are of Latin or Greek origin, either 
directly or through the medium of another 
language. From my scanty sketch of the his- 
tory of the language you might have inferred 
this predominance of the classical elements; 
but there is another feature also which de- 
serves emphasis. With the influx of Latin 
words, the old means of word formation 
mostly were laid aside: prefixes and suffixes 
of true English origin, with but few excep- 
tions, passed into disuse. The Latin prefixes 
and suffixes, on the other hand, came to enjoy 
a second childhood, in which they still are 
active, so that we make up words like super- 
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submarine and aviation, aviator aviatrix; and 
while they are used mainly in combination 
with Latin elements, they are not infrequently 
attached to English elements, as in super- 
dreadnought and bewilderment. These last are 
for reasons easily seen called hybrids; but 
hybrids are few compared with words which 
are made up of two Latin elements, many of 
the combinations being new and not found in 
Latin itself—such as the contradictory super- 
submarine. There are even hybrids of Greek 
and Latin, as in such a verb as latinize, with 
a Greek suffix, and in Hellenization, with a 
Latin suffix. 

But enough of this. The importance of 
Latin and Greek to him who would understand 
English should by this time need no further 
demonstration. I say, “to him who would un- 
derstand English ;” and that is precisely what 
I mean: but perhaps I should say with more 
emphasis, “to him who would express his 
thoughts in English.” For the English vo- 
cabulary, being beyond controversy the richest 
of any language in the world, contains great 
numbers of words that are almost synonyms; 
and the mastery of English is in large part a 
facility in summoning up readily that one of 
the synonyms which gives the exact shade of 
meaning which the speaker wishes to con- 
vey. The converse of this, namely, the lack 
of appreciation of the real meanings of the 
words, leads to the absurdities of the mixed 
metaphor, as when the member of Parliament 
excitedly cried, “Mr. Speaker, I smell a rat; 
I see him floating in the air; but mark my 
words, I will nip him in the bud;” or in the 
rather more beguiled utterance of one of our 
Senators from Wisconsin, “I look back upon 
the untrodden paths of the future, where I 
seem to perceive the footprints of an unseen 
hand.” In these instances, of course, it is 
merely a forgetfulness of the literal meaning 
of the words when they are used in the fig- 
urative senses; but a knowledge of etymology 
will help us to avoid many less patent impro- 
prieties of speech. For example, manacles are 
for the hands (manus) and not for the feet; 
fetters are appropriate for the feet only, and 
not for the hands or arms. To decimate is to 
select every tenth man for punishment; but as 
used by journalists recently, it has meant vir- 
tually to annihilate—a very false application. 
The waning moon may have the form of the 
increasing moon, and yet only the increasing 
moons is properly the crescent moon. 

But do not misunderstand me: The English 
derivatives of Latin words do not preserve 
the Latin meanings unchanged. Rare, indeed, 
is it, as every teacher of Latin knows, that the 
best translation of a Latin word is that Eng- 
lish word which most resembles it. In all but 
a few instance, at least among words which 
are really current in speech, the meaning has 
in the course of the past two thousand years 
shifted in some measure. The volue of the 
knowledge of etymology, in this connection, 
is that the speaker knows the flavor of the 
word which he is using. Sacrilege has the 
flavor of theft; sagacious has that of a keen 
sense of smell; scaling a wall suggests the use 
of a ladder; a salvo expresses a desire for the 
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health of him in whose honor it is employed; 
and a salary suggests an allowance for salt, 
such as it originally was for the Roman 
soldier. And the speaker, knowing the con- 
notations of his language, will express himself 
with infinitely more grace and precision than 
if he blundered along without any feeling for 
the finer points of his mother tongue. 


Mr. Walter Lippmann, an editor of the New 
Republic, says, in the Atlantic Monthly for 
December, 1919, pp. 782-783, in a discussion 
of the problem of securing honest and un- 
biased news: “Closely akin to an education 
in the tests of cridibility is rigorous discipline 
in the use of words. It is almost impossible to 
overestimate the confusion in daily life caused 
by sheer inability to use language with inten- 
tion. We talk scornfully of ‘mere words.’ 
Yet through words the whole vast process of 
human communication takes place. The sights 
and sounds and meanings of nearly all that 
we deal with as ‘politics, we learn, not by 
our own experience, but through the words of 
others. If those words are meaningless lumps 
charged with emotion, instead of the mes- 
sengers of facts, all sense of evidence breaks 
down. Just so long as big words like Bolshe- 
vism, Americanism, patriotism, pro-Germanism 
are used by reporters to cover anything and 
anybody that the biggest fool at large wishes 
to include, just so long shall we be seeking 
our course through a fog so dense that we 
cannot tell whether we fly upside-down or 
rightside-up. It is a measure of our education 
as a people that so many of us are perfectly 
content to live our political lives in this 
fraudulent environment of unanalyzed words. 
. .- Education that shall make men masters 
of their vocabulary is one of the central in- 
terests of liberty.” 


It is through a study of word formation and 
etymology that this precious attainment may 
be achieved. Fortunately for us, etymology, 
of which word formation is but a chapter, was 
reduced to a science some forty years ago, 
when the revolutionary discovery was made 
that the changes which words undergo as 
they are used in human speech, are not of a 
haphazard nature, but reducible to very strict 
and uniformly operating laws of sound change, 
or phonetic change, as they are technically 
called. These laws, of course, are arrived at 
by deduction from the available evidence, even 
as are the laws of physics; and the discovery 
of additional evidence may cause the revision 
of the current formulations, even as the indi- 
visible atom has now by the natural scientists 
been split into a great number of electrons. 
Yet we can formulate the phonetic laws un- 
der which the original words of the primitive 
Indo-European speech for mother and brother 
became English mother and brother, but Latin 
pater and frater; and those under which the 
aoee words developed into French mére and 
rere. 

On the other hand, this very definiteness is 
a blighting handicap to those who would let 
their etymological imaginations run riot; there 
is no subject of human knowledge with more 
pitfalls than this same etymology. For ex- 
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ample, manifest resemblances mislead the too 
eager thinker. English have and Latin habere 
are not akin. Neither are French feu and 
German Feuer, Latin liber, free, and kber, 
book. The explanation of even these examples 
would take too much time to be set forth here; 
and I must hasten on to certain other difficul- 
ties which beset the etymologist. Also, under 
the operation of the laws of sound change, 
several words originally different may come 
to be identical in sound: thus English mole is 
really three different words of different ori- 
gins, meaning respectively a dike, an ani 
and a mark on the skin. Sound is of at least 
three origins: a noise, a body of water, and 
healthy ; while in the meaning to test the depth 
of water it is probably, but not surely, of a 
fourth origin. 

So much for homonymns; now for doublets. 
It must be noted that words which are used 
chiefly as written or printed words, escape 
many of the changes in sound, because they 
are used mostly without being pronounced; 
recall our own mortification when in reading 
aloud we meet some word which the eye greets 
as a friend and the tongue murders as an 
enemy. Such words are called learned or book 
words. In English there is a large store of 
them, mainly because words which have al- 
ways been living in French have been taken 
into English in their French form, with their 
French meaning, which usually has diverged 
somewhat from the Latin; and these same 
words in their Latin spelling and Latin mean- 
ing are taken into English by scholars to ex- 
press some idea for which there had previously 
been no need of expression. This new word, 
taken direct from Latin, has escaped the sound 
changes of centuries, and may wear a very 
different appearance. Ransom is the French 
dress of redemption; treason is that of tra- 
dition—where the divergence of meaning is 
striking but easily explainable; poor is French, 
and pauper is Latin; coy is French, and quiet 
is Latin. From Greek, also, we have doublets, 
since the words passed into Latin and thence 
into French, while we have taken them again 
from Latin or from Greek. Thus paralysis 
appears in the French form palsy; blaspheme 
is the same as blame; and the seven syllabled 
eleemosynary is the adjective to the word 
which went from Greek into Latin and thence 
into Old English, and ultimately reached mod- 
ern English as the monosyllable alms. 

Another pitfall is laid by popular etymology. 
Asparagus, you know, is called ‘sparrow-grass 
and cucumbers are cow-cumbers, even with 
people who ought to know better. Why? 
Simply because the words are unfamiliar, and 
the speaker tries to express them as known 
terms. Perhaps, too, the fault lies partly with 
the ear; a person interprets what he hears— 
he does not automatically record the impres- 
sion and reproduce it like the phonograph. 
recall, in a Vergil class, prompting a student: 
“Buskin.” His first response was “Buckskin,” 


his second, after a second prompting, “Boot- 
skin,” his third was a correct reproduction of 
the sounds of the word, when his ear had ap- 
plied itself to the task. Thus cutlass, derived 
through French from the Latin  culter, 


aad Sante 


a a an a ete 


ee ee 


reir lle “exe pee eet 


Stee et 





ae echwmree tt ie rena 
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“knife,” with a diminutive ending plus an aug- 
mentative ending, was corrupted to curtle axe, 
as though it were a species of are instead of 
a big knife or sword. The Jerusalem arti- 
choke has nothing to do with Jerusalem, the 
word being here probably a corruption of the 
Italian girasole, or sunflower. 

Besides popular etymology, there are all 
manner of analogies which interfere with the 
regular working of phonetic law. Let us 
be thankful for them, since without them 
language would become too utterly irregular 
in its paradigms. To illustrate from Latin: 
without the regulating power of analogy, we 
should decline amans amentis amenti, etc.; 
plural pedis or perhaps pes, pedum, peppus, 
but hostes hostium hostibus; fuga (nomina- 
tive singular) would end in a short vowel, 
but mensa in a long one. 

These are some of the dangers besetting the 
etymologist. For the teacher of the classics, 
interested in teaching a moderate amount of 
English etymology to his pupils for the better- 
ment of their English and incidentally to pro- 
mote interest in the classics and to give the 
classics one more effective weapon against vo- 
cational encroachments, the case is not so 
difficult as it may seem. It is true that the 
teacher must be scrupulously careful not to 
teach dubious or worse than dubious ety- 
mologies; but from the English standpoint 
he is well provided with readily accessible 
handbooks. Skeat’s “Concise Etymological 
Dictionary of the English Language” and W. 
H. Low’s “The English Language: Its History 
and Structure,” used in conjunction with Web- 
ster’s “New International Dictionary,” will 
furnish almost everything which he needs, and 
that in a readily accessible and intelligible way ; 
and they are reliable as well. 

From the Latin and Greek standpoint, there 
are, for the speaker of English, no convenient 
and reliable books; the nearest approaches 
are Walde’s “Lateinisches etymologisches 
Worterbuch” and Boisacq’s “Dictionnaire éty- 
mologique de la langue grecque;” I know no 
works in the English language which may be 
consulted with confidence for the etymological 
connections of Greek and Latin words. But 
after all, to teachers of classics, etymology 
has three main divisions, so far as it concerns 
English, and those may all be studied in the 
three works which I have cited for English 
etymologies. First, we have the taking of 
words from Latin or from Greek into English, 
either direct or through the mediation of some 
other language, usually French, less often 
Italian or Spanish or something else; second, 
we have word formation by prefixes, which are 
mostly easily recognizable; and third, we have 
word formation by suffixes, which again are 
mainly of a fairly perspicuous character. From 
this I have intentionally omitted two groups 
of words, those that are compounds, since in 
the main they are pretty evident of make-up, 
and those that are derived from Anglo-Saxon, 
that is, old English origins, since there is little 
help in tracing a word to something absolutely 
strange, and few teachers have a knowledge 
of Anglo-Saxon. Even if they have, the pupils 
have not! I have also refrained from includ- 
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ing the relation of cognates: English father 
and Latin pater, for example; since in the 
main the handling of this demands a very ex- 
tensive acquaintance with languages and with 
phonetic developments. 

Let us consider for a few moments one of 
the typical prefixes, one which has not too 
many peculiarities to be treated briefly, yet 
sufficient variations not to be without interest. 
We take that which appears in English as in, 
in Latin as in, and in Greek as en, and is, in 
fact, identical with the preposition denoting 
place where. As a pure English preposition 
we find it in the words inbred, inborn, and 
inland, all of which occur in Anglo-Saxon. In 
words of Latin origin we find it in ingredient, 
inculcate, inoculate, inspect, intense, and many 
others; and with a change of the consonant to 
agree in part or entirely with the following 
sound, we have imbue, impress, illumination, 
immigrate, irruption. But if the word was 
taken from French and not direct from Latin 
nor remade from its French form back to the 
Latin spelling, the vowel is e and not i, as in 
enact, enforce, embrace, emperor, etc.; and in 
one word it is spelled with a: anoint, from 
inunctus. Thus we have a confusion of the 
Anglo-Saxon and the Latin prefix under much 
the same form, in; and when new words are 
made up with English elements as the second 
part, we expect the m to be unchanged, as in 
the old words inbred and inborn, and as we 
do find it in inlay and inroad; but we some- 
times find the change to m before a labial 
sound, as in impark and immesh, and even the 
change to e, as in French words, for example, 
embow and embromn. Besides these, we have 
some words with the Greek prefix en, though 
only a few of them are at all common: en- 
caustic, encomium, encyclical, entomology, and 
with changes in the consonant, emblem, em- 
bryo, emphasis, empirical, and ellipse. The 
Greek prefix, be it noted, is combined only 
with Greek elements, and the others also form 
no hybrids, or but few; though with some pre- 
fixes hybrids are very common. 

Let us now take a typical suffix which is 
still productive, that is, which is still used in 
the formation of fresh compounds. We have 
chosen the Latin tor, used to form nouns of 
agency; that it is still productive is seen by 
such words as aviator and cultivator, perco- 
lator and perambulator, which are in the Eng- 
lish Dictionary but not in the Latin one, and 
auxiliator, which is in neither. In Latin, this 
was the regular suffix added to the verb stem, 
as seen in the perfect passive participle, to 
form the noun of agency; and where the par- 
ticipial -tus become -sus, the -tor became -sor. 
Thus we have—and these words are all ordi- 
nary English words also—actor, agitator, 
sculptor, spectator, speculator, assessor, spon- 
sor, successor, In English the accent is some- 
times shifted from the position which it held 
in Latin, as in auditor, orator, executor, and 
in senator, which, curiously, is an example 
of this ending added not to a verb stem but 
to a noun stem. If, however, these words pass- 
ed through French as popular words, those 
which ended in -ator, as most of them do, 
suffered a change of this portion to -eur, and 
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this, from an older French stage, came into 
English as -or or (in English fashion) -our. 
So we have emperor from imperator, Saviour 
from salvator, solicitor from sollicitator. But 
it so happened that there was a pure English 
ending used to form nouns of agency, spelled 
in the older language -ere, and now written 
-er, as in baker and _ candle-stick-maker. 
Butcher, however, comes from French, with a 
Latin ending attached to a word borrowed 
from German. Now in English unaccented 
-er and -or at the end of words will be pro- 
nounced alike; hence confusion developed be- 
tween the two, and though -er should be the 
ending in English words and -or that in words 
of Latin origin, we find -er encroaching upon 
the Latin words, as in painter, printer, and 
pointer, and on Greek words, as in photog- 
rapher and astrologer, where the ending 
should be the Greek -ist, as in biologist and 
antagonist. Conversely we sometimes find -or 
making its way into pure English words, as 
when sailer becomes sailor. But the compli- 
cations are not ended here, since -tor not sel- 
dom appears in other guises. It may become 
-dor either in Italian, or in Spanish, or in 
Portuguese, giving us ambassador and cor- 
ridor from Italian, matador, picador, and Sal- 
vador from Spanish, and comprador from 
Portuguese. Sometimes we have the French 
form in -eur, as in amateur and connoisseur; 
and again we have several forms from the 
same word, as procurator (the unchanged 
Latin form), and procureur, procurer, and 
proctor, all from the one Latin word. Lastly 
we should not fail to note that -tor appears 
in words where it is of quite other origin: 
the old adjective reprobator is from a form 
of the adjective reprobatorius; and alligator 
is really a corruption of Spanish el lagarto— 
“the lizard,” short for el lagarto de Indias, 
“the lizard of the Indies.” 

I might add other details, but forbear. There 
is no need, I am convinced, to rouse up in- 
terest in etymology. That has not been my 
aim. I have sought rather to set forth some 
of the difficulties inherent in the subject, hop- 
ing that you will feel impelled to accord to 
this important and fascinating subject that 
share of serious study which it so richly de- 
serves. 

The last paper was read by Miss Ruth B. 
Hoffsten, of the Philadelphia High School 
for Girls, on the 


TEACHING OF ENGLISH VOCABULARY IN THE LATIN 
CLASS, 


Nicholas Murray Butler in his address en- 
titled “Education After the War,” delivered 
at Princeton, November, ro1& said, “The 
Classics remain the unexhausted and inex- 
haustible fountains of excellence in all that 
pertains to letters, to art and to the intellec- 
tual life. The secondary schools and the col- 
leges must make adequate provision for their 
study and their proper teaching. Those in 
whose keeping the classics are placed must fix 
their minds much more on matters of human 
interest, human conduct and human feeling, 
and much less on matters of technical lin- 
guistic accuracy and_ skill.” Undoubtedly 
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there is a demand for a readjustment of our 
methods in teaching Latin. “Omnia mutan- 
tur, nos et mutamur in illis.” 

One change, it seems to me, is vital and im- 
perative, and that is in the matter of teach- 
ing English vocabulary in our Latin classes. 
Too often have our pupils seen “through a 
glass darkly” the glorious treasure-house of 
words which should be theirs by right of their 
classical inheritance. Too often have we as- 
sumed that by mere assimilation will they come 
into their own. Ours the task to furnish them 
with the means of acquiring systematically a 
knowledge of their mother tongue through 
the medium of Latin. 

One effective method of securing this end 
is by a definite course in word study mapped 
out for each year of Latin studied. In the 
College Preparatory Course in the school 
which I represent, an effort has been made to 
carry out such a plan. The study of root 
words begins with the first lesson of the First 
Year Latin Book and continues throughout 
the course. The study of Latin prefixes and 
suffixes has been assigned as follows: To the 
First Year prefixes; to the Second Year suf- 
fixes which are used in the formation of nouns; 
to the Third Year the more common suffixes 
used in adjective formation together with the 
three classes of verbs, denominative, inceptive, 
and intensive; and to the Fourth Year patrony- 
mics, diminutives and ax, idus, (a) tus, eus. 
The English equivalents of these suffixes are 
also taught. 

In a course of this kind, note books should 
be considered an essential feature. Mr. Albert 
S. Perkins, in his Beginning Latin Book, pub- 
lished in 1918, furnishes a sample page of a 
pupil’s Derivative Notebook, and Collar & 
Daniell’s First Year Latin Revised by Thorn- 
ton Jenkins, makes a similar suggestion. Ex- 
act definitions form an important part of the 
scheme in both cases. Mr. Perkins goes even 
so far as to say that in his opinion a Deriva- 
tive Notebook as well as an Index Book should 
be kept by pupils throughout their Latin course 
and presented at the time of the examination 
for admission to college exactly in the same 
way as a laboratory notebook in Science. In 
both of these First Year books which I have 
mentioned the subject of the English vo- 
cabulary is strongly stressed. The Teacher’s 
Manual written to accompany Collar & 
Daniell’s First Year Latin offers many help- 
ful suggestions along the line of Latin word 
formation and English derivatives. 

A second way in which interest in word 
study may be secured is by charts. The charts 
which I shall show belong to a collection pre- 
pared by students and teachers of the Phila- 
delphia High School for Girls according to 
suggestions made in Miss Sabin’s admirable 
manual, “The Relation of Latin to Practical 
Life.” The initial effort required in pre- 
paring such an exhibit is more than repaid 
by the subsequent service rendered by the 
charts, 

The first one that I shall show could very 
profitably be used at the very beginning of the 
Freshman year. It illustrates under the fig- 
ure of a river the origin and growth of the 
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English language. The pupils will not fail to 
be interested- in the important contributions 
made to. their mother tongue from the Latin 
streams of the four periods beginning with the 
Roman occupation of Britain as far back as 


43 A. D., when such words as “castra,” 
“strata via,’ “colonia” left their impress in 
words like “Chester,” “street,” “Lincoln” 


down through the period of the Renaissance, 
the influence of which was felt in England 
until the Eighteenth Century. The English 
teacher might be asked to codperate in the 
presentation of this subject. By such a chart 
the pupils will be impressed at the very outset 
by the large element of Latin in their mother 
tongue, 

This opinion will be strengthened as the vo- 
cabularies of the First Year Book are phesent- 
ed, for, among the new words studied, the pupils 
will meet many words which have remained 
unchanged since the time of the Romans. Nat- 
urally they will be surprised when they realize 
that from earliest childhood they have act- 
ually been speaking Latin. A chart consisting 
of such a list of words brings home this truth 
with striking force. 

Root words furnish an excellent opportunity 
for chart work. This drawing of a tree with 
“fero” at the roots and with its many ramifi- 
cations was prepared by a Freshman class. 
The execution was entrusted to one girl but 
the entire class contributed the material. This 
is, of course, only one of the many roots which 
could be similarly worked out. It was inter- 
esting to note in the lists of derivatives hand- 
ed in, how easy it was for the pupil to fall 
into a pit and to include words by no means 
related to the root. In this connection I might 
tell an experience of one of our teachers. The 
verb “ago” was being discussed and deriva- 
tives were called for. One pupil insisted that 
the word “ago” itself was English. When the 
teacher asked her to use it in a sentence, she 
said, “This event happened many years ago.” 

Prefixes are better understood if the class 
is asked to work out a chart such as this, 
showing “ad” in the center and radiating from 
it English derivatives which illustrate the eu- 
phonic changes which take place when “ad” 
is prefixed to different root words. 

Abbreviations are always interesting to 
pupils and should be taught as the words 
from which they come appear in the lesson. 
It would be a valuable help if a chart con- 
taining such abbreviations could be kept in 
the class room in a conspicuous place. 

This next chart, it seems to me, is par- 
ticularly adapted for use in the Cicero class 
where the pupils should be taught to dis- 
criminate carefully in their choice of words. 
“Magnus” combined with sixteen different 
nouns and translated differently in each case 
would naturally help in such discrimination. 

Besides the use of notebooks and charts 
there are other ways in which the study of 
words may be made vital. The pupils’ pow- 
ers of observation may be developed by call- 
ing attention to newspaper articles, partic- 
ularly editorials, which contain a large num- 
ber of Latin derivatives. The President’s 
Proclamation releasing the railroads, which 
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was written December 24th, of this year, could 
well be chosen to illustrate the great indebt- 
edness of English to Latin. Recent issues of 
the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin have abet- 
ted our cause by printing the history of well 
known girls’ names. As may be expected, a 
large number of the names is of classical ori- 
gin and has awakened considerable interest 
among the pupils. 

Advertisements, too, are generous in the ma- 
terial they furnish and even our well-known 
friends, Mutt and Jeff, come in for their share 
of the classics. The heading of this joke, 
which I have in hand, is, “Homicide might be 
a hair tonic for all that Jeff knows.” Jeff has 
been informed that a man was given fifteen 
years for homicide. “Oh, is that what it was?” 
Jeff replies. “I was under the impression that 
he had killed somebody.” A bulletin board 
with such material arouses keen interest. 

Street signs yield their quota of helpful ma- 
terial. One day as I was walking on 16th 
Street, near Race, I saw the sign, “Hotel 
Ruric.” My attention was naturally arrested. 
Those of you acquainted with the neighbor- 
hood will recall how utterly lacking it is in 
rural scenery. Upon examination I discov- 
ered that the only possible explanation lay in 
the fact that the upper stories of the afore- 
mentioned hotel commanded a view of the 
playgrounds of the Friends’ Select School on 
the opposite side of the street. A class study- 
ing “rus ruris” is not likely to forget its mean- 
ing when such a sign is called to its attention. 

In addition to awakening interest by the 
means already indicated we should, I think, 
make a definite effort to encourage careful 
reading and wide reading on the part of our 
students. They should be urged to bring to 
class for discussion unusual words which they 
have met either in their other studies or in 
their general reading. It would be a good 
idea if there could be between English and 
Latin teachers such close codperation as that 
suggested by Mason Gray in his pamphlet, en- 
titled “The Study of Words and Their Uses.” 

In the Girls’ High School a definite course 
in Collateral Reading has been mapped out 
for each of the four years, with the idea not 
only of increasing the pupils’ knowledge of 
the Greeks and the Romans, But also of en- 
couraging them to read good literature. In 
each year several books are recommended 
which will throw light on the subject matter 
studied during that particular year, but only 
two or three on the list_are required to be 


read. 

To the teacher of the Vergil class in par- 
ticular is given the privilege of developing, or, 
shall I say, of trying to develop in her pupils 
a taste for the finest in literature and the reali- 
zation that a full appreciation of the best liter- 
ature of all ages can be acquired only through 
an understanding of the classic authors. One’s 
greatest handicap in the teaching of Vergil is, 
to my mind, the wealth of material entirely 
out of proportion to the time allotted for its 
consumption, 

That our pupils are sometimes influenced 
without our knowledge was made manifest 
during the exercises prepared for Better Eng- 
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lish Week, November 2 to 8, when there 
was presented a play which a member of our 
senior class had written as an exercise in 
English. The influence of Vergil is marked. 
The story itself is classical—a modified ver- 
sion of the story of Pandora in which the evils 
that escaped from the box are ugly forms of 
speech instead of the usual ills sent to man- 
kind. If you will permit me, I shall read a 
speech or two from the play to show my point. 
Act I—Zeus (seated on his throne). 

“How now! Again has that Titan, Prome- 
theus, disobeyed my commands,—he whose 
house alone I spared when I destroyed his 
race. Unto me was the care of heaven and 
earth given. Has such pride taken possession 
of him that he has dared to take my work, 
this man who has given fire to human folk 
against my will? Yet let him glory for a while 
in his pride. I will rob him of it soon enough. 
As for the puny race of men, let them keep 
their fire. I shall make them pay dearly for 
it. Often shall they stretch out their arms 
and call upon my name to no avail, for I have 
planned a cunning plan and my will shall be 
accomplished. I have said it and great 
Olympus has thundered at my nod. (Enter 
other gods.) But why do they delay? Where 
are the other heaven dwellers and where is 
she whom I plan to send among men to work 
my will?” 

Hephestus—“O thou, who rulest mightily 
over gods and men and dost terrify them with 
thy thunderbolts, we have brought hither thy 
gift to mankind. She is here. (He moves 
aside the curtain which conceals Pandora.) 
Cunningly have I wrought her and and in ac- 
cordance to thy command. She is fair as any 
goddess and Prometheus himself will be 
pleased with her, though he hates thee and 
does not fear to disobey they commonds.” 

As you see, the very expressions of Vergil 
have become unobstrusively a part of the stu- 
dent’s inner consciousness and will ever be a 
source of gratification to her. 

In closing, I should like to mention another 
feature of our Better English Week. The 
members of the Senior Class were given 
word tests consisting of words chosen from 
“The Living Age” of October 4th. There 
were 144 girls in the group of whom 82 had 
studied Latin. The Median mark was 58. 
The Latin students above the median num- 
bered 53, making a percentage of 642-3. I 
might say that the first 34 students on the list, 
with one exception, were members of Latin 
classes. Of the non-Latin group 18 were above 
the median, making the percentage 29% with a 
difference of 35 per cent. in favor of the Latin 
group. These figures prove something, but I 
fear that our opponents would discount them 
in their usual way. To make the test a fair 
one and entirely convincing, plans are being 
made to have the class entering in February 
given the General Intelligence Tests by Dr. 
Minnick, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and in connection with these tests there will 
be given a word test. It will then be possible 
to compare the pupil’s stock in trade upon en- 
trance with her stock upon graduation, and 
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conclude what her gain has been through the 
Latin process, 

We teachers of the Classics should feel 
grateful to those who are ever attacking our 
subject and our methods, for they are in- 
spiring us with greater zeal than ever to pass 
on the great treasures which have been com- 
mitted to our keeping, and I think we are all 
agreed that not the least among these treas- 
ures is a fuller and richer appreciation of 
our mother tongue, English. 

Following the papers there was a lively dis- 
cussion in which many took part, some offer- 
ing criticisms of present methods of teaching, 
some giving suggestions as to textbooks to 
be used, others outlining methods or devices 
which they had found successful. 

The acting Chairman then opened the busi- 
ness session, by asking for the reading of the 
minutes of the last meeting. These were read 
and approved. The Nominating Committee, 
consisting of Miss Gertrude Bricker of the 
West Philadelphia High School for Girls, and 
Professor Plitt, of the West Philadelphia High 
School for Boys, and Miss Criswell, head of 
the Latin Department of Wilson College, 
nominated the following: 


OFFICERS FOR 1920. 


Chairman, Prof, H. E. Slagen, Principal of 
Stevens High School for Girls, Lancaster; 
Vice-Chairman, Dr. B. M. Mitchell, head of 
the Department of Foreign Language, Central 
High School, Philadelphia; Secretary, Dr. 
Bessie R. Burchett, head of the Department 
of Foreign Languages, South Philadelphia 
High School for Girls, 

These officers were unanimously elected. 

After some further discussion of the future 
work of the Classical Section, the meeting 
adjourned. 





DEPARTMENT OF MANUAL ARTS. 


HE general session and sectional meet- 
ings of the Department of Manual 
Arts were held in the Central High School on 
Tuesday and Wednesday morning at 9 
o’clock. The president of the department was 
Prof. G. Valentine Kirby, the Vice President 
of the sections who presided at these meetings, 
were: Herbert A. Albright, Easton, of Me- 
chanic Arts; Maude C. Kennedy, Coatesville, 
Household Arts; Florence E. Brinton, Wayne, 
Drawing; and James Killins, Johnstown, Con- 
tinuation Schools. Secretary, Ada C. Bishop, 
Pittsburgh. Executive Committee: E. L. 
Bowman, Erie; Frank M. Leavitt, Pittsburgh ; 
Marie Berger, Hazleton; Mrs. Mary Marshall, 
Philadelphia; Irene E. McDermott, Pittsburgh ; 
J. Lehn Kreider, Reading; Clara B. Waite, 
Chester; and Caroline Reedy, Reading. 

The two addresses of the general session 
were by Henry T. Bailey, director of the 
Cleveland School of Design, on “The Master 
Problem in Instruction in the Arts,’ and by 
M. D. C. Crawford, design editor of “Woman’s 
Wear,” New York, the Idtter upon: 
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ART A LUXURY—DESIGN A NECESSITY. 


Even at the risk of weakening my position, 
I must qualify my title with a definition. By 
“Art” I mean such forms of expression as 
serve no useful purpose, and this might as 
easily include a badly decorated doily; an 
obvious and unnecessary oil painting; an over- 
ornamented fixture, or an over-decorated 
building. And by design I mean a deliberately 
added quality which dignifies or glorifies 
structures, 

I have an unqualified admiration for those 
great masters of color and form, who preach 
through pigment, bronze or marble. And I 
do not degrade my admiration to a dry anti- 
quarianism by reserving it for certain ages, 
nor do I consciously lower it by meeting it 
out according to the market values. The men 
and women who speak to me clearly in my 
own age, who add the spiritual touch to my 
own times, I reverence equally with their great 
brothers and sisters who still have the power 
to reach from the twilight of other times and 
lift our inner consciousness to the verge of 
their own deep power. 

But, because an obvious commonplace is 
displayed, with mere technical skill, in an ex- 
pensive manner on canvas, or marble—when 
bad taste and vulgar self-esteem are made un- 
duly permanent in structural steel and con- 
crete and a facing of honest marble or granite, 
I reserve my right to remain unimpressed. To 
neither the name nor the tradition alone will 
I bow in servile reverence. And in this feel- 
ing I am certain you join me. Art, in the 
usual meaning, we all realize is outside the 
limits of serious criticism. 

Each age produces its own forms of loveli- 
ness and by methods and tools that are con- 
temporaneous. These mediums of expression 
are determined by many causes, but speaking 
in a large way are beyond the control of our 
conscious acts. The joint technology, the liv- 
ing tradition, the force of intrusion, political, 
economic and religious concepts, all have an 
active part in determining these controlling 
factors. The part of wisdom is to accept these 
conditions and to mould and guide these forces 
into the channels of greatest spiritual and ma- 
terial benefit. To attempt to work against the 
current of the age, to impose artificial bar- 
riers to progress, is to lose our efforts in in- 
effectual scolding. 

No man goes before me in admiration for 
the genius of Ruskin and Morris—the great 
pre-Raphaelites. Their ideas of beauty are be- 
yond praise; their idealism and devotion a 
white column of honor to their memory. But 
they denied the machine; they set their hearts 
and minds against the iron mandate of the 
hour. Had they really seen the machine in 
its true light; had they directed their genius 
against the misuse of mechanical processes, 
we would have little reason to complain of 
bad taste in this generation. 

In their day the machine was at its worst. 
It had divorced the arts from contact with the 
ordinary objects of life; it had destroyed the 
craftsmen not only in Europe, but in the East. 
It had brought misery to the worker; vulgar- 
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ity to the world—and had but served to 
create a small group of men who from the 
heart-burns of their fellowmen, through the 
destruction of fine standards of beauty, had 
grown rich. And yet this was not the ma- 
— but the way in which the machine was 
used. 

We have not their excuse. In our day the 
most terrible abuses of power have been 
righted, or are on their way to correction. The 
masters of these marvels of ingenuity are 
searching the world for talent to make their 
products lovely. I do not mean that every 
textile mill, every garment factory and every 
furniture and hardware maker are imploring 
our art schools for their graduates. But 
enough of the leaders have learned the value 
of good designs to be anxious to have de- 
signers, 

The pressure of competition will in time 
force the rest to follow. In my own experi- 
ence as an editor of a daily trade paper I have 
more calls for trained talent than I can sup- 
ply. I have never had a designer of taste 
and practical experience, but some wicked silk 
manufacturer, or naughty dressmaker or cre- 
tonne printer, took them quite away and con- 
demned them to a life of designing; bound 
them with golden fetters to the chariot of 
modern production. You naturally expect a 
definition of what I regard as training for a 
designer. And you are within your rights in 
making the demand. 

Here is an outline. I assume the individual 
to possess average common sense. And then, 
draftsmanship, and I am frank to say, that, 
most of the art students who have done justice 
to their opportunities are well prepared— 
surely equal to European types. 

Second, a first-hand knowledge of the his- 
tory of design and technique in that form of 
industrial expression which they propose to 
follow. I mean by this that a textile designer 
should know the history of the loom, of print- 
ing, of resist dyeing, embroidery, etc. And this 
information should be techncal as well as his- 
torical. 

Next, the classic weaves and the organic life 
of ornament as related on one hand to spirit- 
ual motivation and upon the other contiolled 
by the physical limitations of method of ex- 
pression. A costume designer should study 
how the use of skins or fabrics, the climatic 
condition and habit of life, determined certain 
types of garments. They should have a com- 
prehensive understanding of the great funda- 
mentals of dress and their study should be 
supported not alone by costume books, for 
here the student is limited to flat drawings and 
the mistakes of the artist, but through study 
of the actual specimen or through accurate 
paper patterns. In this way a basic philosophy 
of costume can be arrived at—and in no other. 

Anthropological museums are the most use- 
ful organizations to teach these matters. In 
the larger museums in our great cities there 
are not only the specimens that show the fin- 
ished design, but the simple tools by which 
they were made and which are generally ac- 
curate pictures of the social complex of whick 
they were a part. We sometimes forget that 
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every modern process, every modern machine, 
is but some primitive craft to which mechanical 
genius has applied power and automatic 
devices. During thirty thousand years we 
have never been able to add anything to the 
philosophy of the loom; in pre-historic fabrics 
every type of modern fabrics may be found, 
and yet so simple are these devices and ex- 
pedients that an intelligent child can compre- 
hend them, and, on the other hand, so com- 
plicated has the modern machine become that 
only a few highly trained men in each mill 
really have a comprehensive idea of the sig- 
nificance and sequence of process. 

I believe that art training will be im- 
mensely stimulated if art teachers will but 
confer with museum curators and develop a 
series of reproductions and restorations of all 
primitive crafts, not so much from the stand- 
point of design as from method and technique. 
Let your pupils do things rather than draw 
pictures of things that have been done, or, 
worse still, theoretical designs that can never 
be done. And I feel that I speak for all 
museums, I know that I speak for the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History when I say 
that any teacher or body of teachers who will 
meet us half-way, in seriousness, will be re- 
ceived with the most distinguished considera- 
tion. And may I add that, if we have been 
helpful to the adroit professional designer, and 
to the most successful and talented, is it not 
a fair assumption that we can help the teach- 
ers who aspire to train the designers of this 
generation? 

A word about the machine itself. The de- 
signer should know its limitations. He should 
know how many colors a printing machine 
can handle, or a loom weave. He srould know 
how garments are cut; how pottery is baked. 
or furniture assembled. Remember with a 
pencil or a brush many things can be done 
that no machine can reproduce or can only 
reproduce at a sacrifice of all artistic value. 
This information is not difficult to master, if 
first the designer understands the basic phil- 
osophy of the machine, and this can be learned 
from the craft or primitive side. Ifyou under- 
stand a hand loom; if you understand the 
natural form of tools, the basic principles of 
the ancient potters’ art, the most complex mod- 
ern devices will be very, very simple. 

But it is well to bear in mind that there are 
certain features of the professional designer’s 
skill that can never be acquired in a school, 
and indeed no school should attempt to teach 
these things. Does not the graduate of a law 
school, of a medical school, or a technical 
school, have to pass a novitiate in actual pro- 
fessional work before he can, with dignity, as- 
sume the title of lawyer, doctor or engineer? 
An art school is nothing more or less in real- 
ity than a technical school for the artist and 
designer, but his right to the title of artist or 
designer is earned, subsequently in competition 
with other professionals. After all a school 


is but the place to acquire certain information 
and an attsude of mind that makes further 
research and training possible. 

In a broad sense, an editor, a mill superin- 
tendent or any professionally engaged execu- 
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tive, is as much a teacher as those individuals 
who bear that title of high honor and self- 
denial. No one in the industry can shift the 
full burden of education upon the school ; i 
fact, one of the important drawbacks in edu- 
cation today is that the men in industry are 
too likely to shirk their responsibilities and 
blame conditions upon the teacher. Give to 
the industry boys and girls with receptive 
minds, reasonably trained hands, reasonably 
accurate sight and free as far as possible from 
hampered theories. Show them, by example 
rather than precept, that the inquisitive and 
acquisitive mental organization—plus a little 
luck, a little perseverance—means a success- 
ful life. When such students are graduated 
from your institutions you have performed 
your full function; the rest belongs to such 
agencies as function outside of schools. 

It may seem strange that I should say so, 
but I warn you against the danger of traimin 
too many designers, or shall I say half-trained 
designers. Modern industry with its miracu- 
lous powers of reproduction, its almost bound- 
less markets, requires, comparatively speak- 
ing, few designs. So far as the textile trades 
are concerned, and omitting, of course, the 
hand processes which still survive, a hundred 
thoroughly trained individuals, skillful in 
technique, of creative instinct, and deeply 
versed in artistic research, should, in my judg- 
ment, be able to supply the present needs, so 
far as new designs are concerned. The cos- 
tume design field is much broader—but here 
we must make a distinction between the per- 
son who simply sketches and the person who 
drapes and sketches. There are innumerable 
opportunities for an individual skilled in dress- 
making, and in drawing, but if I were called 
upon for an arbitrary figure I would say that 
200 thoroughly trained sketchers would fill 
all our demands. 

My earnest advice is therefore as follows: 
Such of your pupils as show a highly de- 
veloped creative instinct, you should train in 
all methods of expression. See to it that their 
draftsmanship is perfection. Insist on honest 
actual craft work which will be determined 
by the investigations in anthropological col- 
fections that I have previously outlined. In- 
struct them in the romance of tools and pro- 
cesses. Give them a working knowledge of 
the modern machine, and give them not only 
the ancient wisdom but the modern science. 
But where talent lies along a broader, more 
general line, train in appreciaton. Develop 
selective powers, how to value work, ancient 
or modern, and to dissect design. You will 
then have developed a spirit of codperation 
and sympathy that for more than a century 
has been absent in the relationship between 
the artist and the industry. 

To know and love beautiful things; to have 
a balanced sense of the appropriate; to be able 
to draw a reasonably accurate line between 
distinction in ornament and over-decoration, 
are qualities of mind of the first order. But 
an individual may possess all of them and yet 
not have the real creative instinct, or, rather, 
that superlative degree of the divine fire that 
makes the ideal designer. These qualities are 
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the result of judicious selection or rather of 
elimination, and can be acquired, broadened 
and intensified by study. 

Have you ever considered how modern in- 
dustry has robbed the costume of intimacy and 
the home of individuality? We buy too many 
things—we do too few—and most of the things 
that we do by hand are done in worse taste 
than the presentation made to us through the 
obvious avenues of industry. A part of your 
training, especially where your schools are in 
rural districts, should be the revival of crafts 
that were native. If you have among you an 
old weaver or an old cabinet maker, even a 
thoroughly trained blacksmith or carpenter— 
these might be of immense help in bringing 
back your pupils to a few of the definitions 
and limits of the word Art. In this I think 
you will agree with me, although the ferreting 
out, in each district, of the ideal craftsman, 
may not be as easy to accomplish as to sug- 
gest. 

May I give you but one last thought—the 
worker? Have we, any of us, engaged in 
professional self-directed effort that has for a 
result a finished product, either actually or in- 
directly marked with our own name and in- 
dividuality, considered the men and the women 
whom modern civilization has condemned to 
the chains of monotony of watching a machine 
perform a single operation, which is in itself 
but a small segment of the finished product? 
Do you realize that almost 90% of the work- 
ers in modern industry have neither a clear 
idea of the sequences of the processes of which 
they are a part, or indeed a correct knowledge 
of the functions of their own machine? 

Society is determined and weighed not by 
the condition of the intellectual class, far less 
by the artificial culture of our leisure classes, 
but is measured by the life value of the actual 
workers. This is the foundation of society 
today, and it always has been and must be 
the basis of society. If you will carefully ex- 
amine the actual processes in the first great 
factory, you will realize how we have looted 
the hours of toil of the deep, durable satisfac- 
tion that once was inseparable from the ro- 
mance of the human effort. A blacksmith sees 
iron in quite a different Ight from the steel 
worker. A New England machine tender has 
a different viewpoint from the Oriental rug 
weaver or a Hopi weaver of blankets in our 
Southwest. I know that in point of material 
welfare there is no comparison. I know that 
conditions of life under craft-industry was 
lower than in this machine age. I am not 
sighing for a return to the guilds of the Mid- 
dle Age. But our gains have been political 
and material rather than esthetic. Whatever 
else we have gained we have transformed the 
keenest satisfaction into a morbid condition 
we call Work. 

We must teach labor the romance of pro- 
duction. Our education must deal in the brave 
history of each machine and process. Why, 
if we would but look about us and reconstruct 
the glorious story of man’s age long struggle 
with nature to conquer cotton or wheat or 
iron, we could show a drama so keen in inter- 
est, so rich in achievement that alongside of 
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the most brilliant efforts of our soldiers and 
statesmen would seem as tinsel and grease 
paint. 

I do not believe that 20% of our mill work- 
ers, and I am willing to include owners in this 
percentage, know the vigorous history, the 
vital statistics of their industry. I am con- 
vinced that in all highly specialized industries, 
few of the workers are familiar either with 
the actual significance of what they are doing, 
or its relationship to previous and subsequent 
processes. In other words, they stand be- 
fore a mechanical enigma, performing a me- 
chanical movement, or more generally abso- 
lutely idle waiting for something to happen 
that may require on their part a brief, simple, 
entirely arbitrary act. No wonder the hours 
of labor grow irksome, long before any pos- 
sible physical exhaustive can become opera- 
tive. They are simply bored to the limit of 
endurance; it is but a modern form of the 
Chinese torture—the dropping of water slowly 
and at fixed intervals on the head. China re- 
served this for criminals and its product was 
insanity, as you know. The fact that large 
groups of our laborers have become so dead- 
ened by industrial monotony as to apparently 
resist any move to alleviate their condition, is 
not a proof that they like it. It is in reality 
a dangerous symptom of social unwholesome- 
ness. 

This phase of civilization, the age of the 
specialized automatic machine, and the micro- 
scopic division of labor, hardly covers the span 
of two centuries. In fact in its most advanced 
forms, it is little more than half a century old, 
since the early stages while extremely rapid, 
still lacked the present degree of specialization. 
Two centuries to the anthropologist is but a 
trifling, inconsiderable degree of time. The 
true nature of man, the eternal fundamentals 
of culture vary but little in such a period. We 
must expect that so abrupt a change and in- 
terruption of venerable mental habits to be 
attended by spiritual and mental derange- 
ments, and education must span the gap—cul- 
ture must supply the necessary element to 
bring the vigorous past into the consciousness 
of the present. 

I feel that our children should know, at 
least, as much about the actual facts of life; 
how necessities are made, the history of cloth, 
of steel, of dyes—what a house means—that a 
basket modelled 30,000 years ago was the first 
bank and the first method of transportation; 
as that Charlmange was crowned king of the 
Franks, or that Cleopatra was an unconven- 
tional beauty of Egypt, a bit careless in her 
morals and in pearls, or that certain stupid 
and dissolute men and women became kings 
and queens on dates determined either by as- 
sassins or undertakers. I had rather a child 
of mine know the brave, proud story of how 
a loom grew from a couple of sticks and a 
handful of cord to the mechanical marvel of 
today than to know a series of meaningless 
dates and vague names from all histories. c. 
want all children to know of the splendid 
story of human intelligence, reaching out from 
the servitude of environment with pliant brain 
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and strong hand, and bending natural forces 
into willing servants. 

Think, my friends, of education as related 
to life, not to books, things, and facts, not 
theories. In the brain of men, dust and for- 
gotten, unnamed and unhonored, lay the great 
thoughts, and are the bones and sinews and 
nerves of modern life. It is a plain record. 
We need no great scholarship to master it— 
the record is clear, and it is our task to tell 
it again to a world grown stale. We can give 
them vision that will turn monotony into vivid 
interest; that will transform confusion into 
interest, and will bring again the divine sym- 
pathy with life. To know is to conquer; to 
understand is to love, and it is your proud 
duty to carry this message to a new genera- 
tion, and to such of us as have seen the vision, 
to stand willing to help you with every means 
in our power. 

And here again I urge the teachers of Penn- 
sylvania who have access to the museums, to 
pay special attention to the anthropological 
museum. It is here that these things can be 
learned. You never need again to question, 
to discuss, the abstract questions of art or 
life or mechanics. They have the facts, the 
actual materials and the tools by which these 
were made, and I close by paraphrasing 
Socrates, “The way to wisdom is through ask- 
ing intelligent questions.” 
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MECHANICAL ARTS. 


T HE following paper, which is the only 

one we have received from this section, 
was read by Mr. Wallace E. Hackett, of the 
Bureau of Vocational Education on 


MANUAL ARTS FOR THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 


Before getting down to the topic assigned, 
let me discuss Junior High Schools in gen- 
eral; because to many of us they are still a 
mystery, and without a clear, well-defined idea 
of a real Junior High School, it will be rather 
difficult to present and make understandable 
a course for them. 

You will agree with me, I am sure, that 
there is hardly a school directory published 
that does not have a Junior High School listed 
in it. When the district issuing the directory 
is visited, we find the old seventh and eighth 
grades, in many cases, clothed in the modern 
term “Junior High School.” As a matter of 
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fact, if you should spend the rest of your days 
in this district searching diligently from morn- 
ing until night, day in and day out, you would 
find no Junior High School, nor anything that 
resembles one, either in whole or in part. 
What you do find are the upper grades, usu- 
ally with the lower grades, housed in the old 
buildings, and the old courses presented in the 
old way, with the exception of departmental 
work. Because the school is organized along 
departmental lines, the superintendent feels 
justified in assuming that his school system 
includes a junior high school. 

The real Junior High School organization 
follows the six-six plan and has been adopted 
by many of our more progressive superintend- 
ents, six years for the elementary grade work 
and six years for the high school work. The 
High School course is divided into two ad- 
ministrative units, a senior and junior, of 
three years each. In a few districts, the 
Junior High consists of only two grades, the 
seventh and eighth. I consider the first plan 
the more desirable. 

Another factor necessary for the best suc- 
cess of the school, and fully as important as 
the arrangement of the courses, is the build- 
ing. Here again the real value of the Junior 
High School is often destroyed by housing it 
in several old buildings where it is almost 
impossible to conduct the academic subjects 
with any degree of efficiency, to say nothing 
of the special subjects of which our own 
“Manual Arts” are a part. It is highly im- 
portant to centralize. By centralizing we can 
specialize; without centralization, we cannot 
specialize; and so the Junior High School 
housed in several buildings is not a success. 
A school that is organized simply on the de- 
partmental plan is not entitled to be called a 
Junior High School. The Junior High School 
is one of the finest institution that modern 
education has developed. It has aided in solv- 
ing many problems that confronted the Man- 
ual Arts and Industrial Training teachers. It 
stands for the maximum of efficiency with the 
minimum of cost. It offers a splendid chance 
to begin a strong course during the first year 
and the opportunity to continue it without a 
break throughout the six years. It enables 
the Director of Manual Arts to keep in close 
touch with his work ‘because it is under one 
roof. It is the best possible arrangement for 
efficient work. 

General courses in the Junior High 
School._In order that we may have a still 
clearer conception of a Junior High School 
organized along the line of our thought, al- 
low me to pick out such school from one of 
our small cities and follow its general course. 

This school is organized on the basis of six 
years’ work and ‘is divided into two adminis- 
trative units of three years each; a Senior and 
Junior High School, each with its own prin- 
cipal and assembly room. The building for 
these schools contains thirty-six rooms, ex- 
clusive of the assembly rooms, and is divided 
into two sections—one wing occupied by the 
Senior High, the other by the Junior—there is 
a joint gymnasium and auditorium. This plan 
facilitates exchange of work between the two 
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schools. (Of course, you understand I am 
talking now about the arrangement for the 
smaller cities—in the large cities the Junior 
and Senior High Schools are entirely separ- 
ated and each has its own building and corps 
of teachers.) All high school work is closely 
organized by departments. This is true not 
only of the academic work, but of the manual 
and vocational, as well. Each day in this 
Junior High School consists of six sixty min- 
ute periods, preceded each morning by a twenty 
minute general assembly—once each week the 
entire school meets for a joint assembly. 

Four units of credit constitute a regular 
High School year’s assignment; twenty-four 
are therefore required for graduation. Three 
of the twenty-four may be earned in sub- 
sidiary work; band, orchestra, violin, piano, 
chorus, glee club, dramatics, debating, wire- 
less telegraphy, photography, art work and 
several other lines of activity. These classes 
meet but once a week. 

The first year of this Junior High School the 
following subjects are required: arithmetic, 
English (reading, grammar and spelling), his- 
tory, geography and drills in music, penman- 
ship and physical culture; electives are Span- 
ish, Latin, sewing, cooking, shop work, man- 
ual and industrial arts. 

The second year requires mathematics 
(arithmetic and algebra), English, history, 
citizenship and elementary science and labora- 
tory work, one-half year each. Electives are 
the same as offered in the first year’s work. 

The third Junior year has only one required 
subject, English; the rest are elective, but 
must be selected by majors and minors. 

Looking over this entire course it can read- 
ily be seen that it was outlined by one in- 
fluenced by the classics; by one false move 
he has damaged a splendid system. Why has 
he not made shop work for the boys and sew- 
ing and cooking for the girls compulsory? 
And, if he had paralleled his general educa- 
tional course with a vocational try-out or pre- 
vocational course for the boys, who will take 
up work in the industries later on, or who 
will pursue the all-day industrial course of 
his senior high school, he would have had al- 
most a perfect system. Considering his build- 
ing and his organized class work in general 
education, it would seem that the director 
missed. a splendid opportunity in-the type of 
school he had, to organize Manual Arts and 
pre-vocational courses. 

I believe that the course outlined by Dr. C. 
D. Koch, of our own State Department, merits 
the commendation of all of us, for he has in- 
cluded under Industrial Arts for the Junior 
High School, drawing, sewing and cooking 
and shop work as compulsory subjects with 
rather liberal amounts of time for each. 

Pre-vocational Courses.—As said in the first 
part of my talk, we should not be satisfied 
with just a Manual Arts course in our Junior 
High School. We should have pre-vocational 
courses, the purpose of which is to offer an 
opportunity for those boys who will leave 
school to go into industrial work or who will 
remain in school to continue in the all-day 
industrial course to be given try-out instruc- 
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tion in the various shops. This pre-vocational 
course is designed to assist boys between the 
years of twelve and sixteen to a better under- 
standing of their own abilities and the best 
possible uses to be made of such abilities from 
the point of view of the life career. 

After a study of the industries of the com- 
munity has been made, special equipment 
should be selected. For this pre-vocational 
course it is recommended that at least fifty 
per cent. of the time be devoted to shop work;. 
the pupil must work in the practical shop on 
real projects selected from a number of funda- 
mental vocations. It has been demonstrated, 
that the boy has been able to form for him- 
self an intelligent relative estimate of his fit- 
ness for the various types of vocations in 
which he thus engages and is able to select one 
as the best adapted for his life’s career. 

The Senior High School should offer 
chances for specialization and intensive train- 
ing for the boy finishing the Junior High 
School pre-vocational course. 

Manual Arts Course—Possibly there is a 
question in some of your minds, as to the 
difference existing between Pre-vocational and 
Manual Arts courses. Pre-vocational courses 
are really “Trade samplings” in order that a 
boy may make an intelligent choice in the mat- 
ter of his vocational pursuits, as he reaches 
the Senior high school, he will have a pretty 
definite idea of just what course he will de- 
sire to follow, in all probability, if he has taken 
up the pre-vocational course in the Junior 
High, he will select a trade that is offered in 
the all-day industrial course of the Senior 
High School. In a few words then, pre-voca- 
tional are trade preparatory courses. A Man- 
ual Arts course is one of many given in the 
general scheme of education. In it there is 
no attempt to teach trades or to make any 
particular effort to model the shop procedure 
after that of a commercial shop. Manual 
Arts is a term used extensively by educators 
in defining a part of a system of general edu- 
cation. 

The time element plays an important part in 
pre-vocational work, fully one-half of all the 
school time is spent in the shop, while in the 
Manual Arts only one-sixth is given over to 
the shop work. As it is necessary for the 
boys taking the Manual Arts course to use 
the same shops and equipment as those taking 
pre-vocational work, the character of their 
work will be influenced to a large extent by 
that of the pre-vocational . classes. 

I would recommend for the entire first year 
woodworking regardless of the type of indus- 
tries in the community. The work of the wood 
shop develops skill in tool handling, exact- 
ness of manipulation and measurements that 
prove a great help no matter what occupation 
is followed later. The boy will have many 
occasions throughout his life, when he will 
want to use his woodworking tools. Again, 
regardless of the type of industries in the 
community, I would give during the second 
year courses in household mechanics. These 
include furniture repairing, electrical work, 
plumbing, and automobile repairing. The third 
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year shop work would be determined by the 
courses offered in the pre-vocational work. 

Considering the question of time for the 
Manual Arts, no less than two sixty-minute 
periods per week should be given for purely 
shop instruction, one hour a week for me- 
chanical drawing and one for free-hand draw- 
ing. 

In teaching the subjejct of Mechanical 
Drawing many of the problems are from 
plates and seldom of a practical nature, also 
much of the work is centered about machine- 
shop projects. Let it be remembered by all 
who have charge of the Manual Arts courses 
that the broadest possible range should be 
given in the drawing room, not only all phases 
of regular drafting-room work should be 
encouraged, but architectural drawing and 
furniture design as well, 

Now for the drawing teacher of the High 
School! He should be required to take a 
course in woodworking and should spend a 
part of each week in the wood shop in order 
to become familiar with the construction of 
shop projects which will enable him to adapt 
his desgn to the practical object. 

In conclusion, let us have the Junior High 
School housed in a centralized building, with 
rooms and equipment sufficiently large and 
ample to conduct departmental work in a 
satisfactory manner. Let the organization be 
along the six-six plan; and let pre-vocational 
education be considered before Manual Arts, 
but let the courses of both be similar. In the 
instruction in woodworking and drawing, let 
there be greater codperation, both as to sub- 
ject-matter and teacher; and let each and 
every one of us make greater efforts to pro- 
duce work, higher in aim and more beautiful 
cag and design and more attractive in 
inish. 





HOUSEHOLD ARTS. 


HIS meeting was called to order by Miss 
Maude C. Kennedy, who, after some 
brief words of welcome, introduced Supt. 
. Berlin Empfield, of New Kensington, for an 
address on 
RECONSTRUCTION PHASES OF HOUSEHOLD ARTS. 
Although instruction in Household Arts has 
been carried on in many states for years as a 
regular department of the public schools and 
has found a place in all grades from the sec- 
ond grade to the last year of the High School. 
this phase of public education is apparently 
just now coming into its proper heritage. It 
is no longer an experiment, but has proven its 
right to an equal share of time and attention 
with the multitude of other branches of study 
which have been recognized as necessary to 
a well-balanced and effective school cur- 
riculum. It remains only to determine where 
to place the work so as to obtain the maxi- 
mum good to society, how it shall be pre- 
sented, and how much shall be presented. 
After a consideration of many utterances on 
the subject, and a perusal of courses of study, 
it would seem that these points have been de- 
termined, and that all that remains for us is 
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to put into effect this very essential branch of 
study. Yet, within the past few years, there 
have been such radical changes in it that it 
seems unwise to express an opinion, and un- 
safe to establish a course and perfect an or- 
ganization. We may note in passing, how- 
ever, that any plan or move that looks toward 
extending the scope or enhancing the value 
of Household Arts is welcome, and, whether 
or not it expresses the best we may desire, it 
is a move in the right direction and is, there- 
fore, to be encouraged. 

The wisdom of introducing household arts 
instruction into the grades cannot be ques- 
tioned. Opinion seems to favor its introduc- 
tion into the 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th grades. 
Many believed it should be taught below the 
sth grade. The leading argument for this is 
that so many girls drop out of school before 
reaching the higher grades, that to delay such 
instruction is to deny to many girls who ap- 
parently need definite instruction in the art 
of home making. This argument, in most 
districts of Pennsylvania, is a good one, and 
is quite sufficient to warrant its early intro- 
duction into the curriculum. ‘ 

May I venture the assertion that very little 
really effective household arts instruction can 
be given, as such, where the departmental plan 
of organization is not in operation? This is 
not universally true. Cities and the larger 
boroughs can and are doing it, but the prac- 
tice cannot at present be widely followed. 
Where it is possible to employ special teachers 
the work can be well done, but not elsewhere; 
the lack of properly trained teachers fordids 
it. None the less it is a reconstruction prob- 
lem in Household Arts. 

Our grade teachers and rural teachers must 
be graduates from Normal schools which of- 
fer adequate training in this subject; our 
buildings must be modernized to afford space; 
our equipment must be adequate for the 
handling of this subject; our curricula must 
be modified to provide sufficient time and 
our funds from the State must be augmented 
if we are to successfully introduce and carry 
on Household Arts instruction in rural schools 
and in grades below the high school. The 
consolidated rural schools and the Junior High 
Schools are factors favorable to the extension 
of Household Arts work downward. This 
work, in part, can be carried on in the lower 
grades in connection with the study of draw- 
ing, citizenship, hygiene and sanitation, and by 
introducing project work which will extend 
to the community, the stores, and the home. 

With respect to household arts in the High 
School, recent legislation, both federal and 
state, has given impetus to this department of 
instruction, by providing both generous finan- 
cial help and adequate machinery for the es- 
tablishment and proper supervision of the 
work, In _ reconstructed Household Arts 
courses four things must be accomplished: 
The work must be popularized; the course 
must be broadened; the aims must be clarified ; 
it must be demonstrated to the taxpayers that 
Household Arts courses can be operated with- 
out waste and at a moderate cost. 
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Regarding the first point, while it is not the 
most important by any means it is certainly 
the most necessary; for it does not matter 
how fine our courses, teachers and equipment 
are, if we are not able to induce girls to elect 
the course we fail to make the course effec- 
tive. Courses of study in household arts have 
not been followed long enough or applied 
widely enough for experience to dictate what 
is really best. There are not at hand records 
of results in household arts instruction given 
in the past, which are definite enough or re- 
liable enough to serve as an entirely safe guide 
for present reconstruction. But it is now neces- 
sary to show cause why we do certain things 
in household arts in order that we may be 
able to justify our several courses of study 
in this branch. 

If we want to popularize Household Arts 
we can no longer operate it as a side issue to 
enrich the curriculum. In this guise it is sim- 
ply a fad, and a rather expensive one, and at 
the present time constitutes one of the greatest 
obstacles to the introduction and proper de- 
velopment of a real course in this subject in 
many of the smaller districts of the state. 
Parents and business men, tradesmen and most 
grown people, do not believe in the public 
schools, or rather do not believe that the 
public schools turn out a product of sufficient 
excellence. This may be due to the fact that 
people generally do not understand or appre- 
ciate educational problems and therefore ex- 
pect too much. Household Arts courses are 
not an exception here, possibly because of the 
practical nature of the training. It has a 
harder row to hoe than Latin or Mathematics, 
or any of the traditional subjects. A mother 
is impressed with progress in these branches, 
either because she knows nothing about them 
or has long since forgotten them, or does not 
wish to reveal to her children the quality of 
her school training n those good old days 
when schools were schools and not play- 
houses, and social and athletic centers. 

When it comes to cooking, sewing, market- 
ing, and housekeeping she asserts her su- 
periority over her scientifically trained daugh- 
ter in no uncertain terms. Some mothers are 
willing to take suggestions, but when a woman 
has raised a family and run her house for lo! 
these many years, it takes something of a 
shock to cause her to change her ways, espe- 
cially at the suggestion of her school girl 
daughter. It is precisely this shock which the 
reconstructed household arts course must 
cause if we are to get girls into the course. 
Moreover, there is a widespread feeling among 
mothers that houshold arts courses are dis- 
criminatory, established for the poor class 
“kitchen courses,” and that they are a poor 
substitute for a real high school course. This 
view is held not only by parents, but I am 
sorry to say by too many of our present-day 
high school and grade teachers. It is the old 
“dumping ground” theory of vocational edu- 
cation. This idea must be eradicated. 

The first step toward the accomplishment of 
this first aim should be to cast out the old 
practices in domestic science. That course of 
procedure caused more or less of faith in the 
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subject of household arts than anything that 
could have been done. It was a. piecemeal pro- 
cedure, and did not at all take into account 
the art of home making. In all the courses 
in cooking there were few things really taught 
and worked out in the laboratory which the 
average family could stage on the every-day 
dinner table even in the days before the H. 
C. L. I have heard mothers complain that the 
things taught were impracticable in the home 
because of their extravagance, and that their 
daughters in trying out these things at home 
had everything about the kitchen dirty, and 
left them in that condition. I have known 
mothers to refuse to buy materials for gar- 
ments and allow the sewing teacher to do the 
cutting because of the waste of material. Hap- 
pily these things have passed or are rapidly 
passing from the schools, but a prejudice does 
not pass so quickly. We must overcome these 
prejudices. 

Largely because of the foregoing conditions, 
we now find ourselves with good courses, many 
competent teachers, and necessary equipment, 
but without classes of any considerable size. 
If we cannot get the girls into our household 
arts courses, no matter how valuable may be 
the training to society, these courses will be 
a failure. 

The first serious problem for us in recon- 
structing our household arts work is to con- 
vert the mothers to a belief in it, and bring 
them to a realization that it is a better course 
for their daughters than any other offers. In 
the estimation of the community the household 
arts course must be on a par, socially and 
practically, with all the other courses, and it 
must be so shaped that it will be attractive to 
the girls. Our cooking will be confined to a 
study of foods with the purpose of determin- 
ing what to buy for the home table that will 
produce a balanced ration for the family, at 
the smallest possible cost; and to an actual 
practice in preparation of these foods for the 
home table. Attention will be given to the 
baking of bread, rolls, biscuits, muffins and 
pies, to preserving and canning, in a manner 
that will actually teach the girls to produce 
these in a quantity and a quality that will be 
acceptable at home, and to produce them 
moreover, without the waste of material and 
time. The greatest problem for the house- 
keeper to-day is the furnishing of the family 
with food at a cost which the average work- 
ing man and salaried man can afford. If our 
household arts department-can contribute to 
a solution of this problem it will become not 
only popular, but indispensable. Skill in 
manipulating household utensils, ceierity in 
working proper organization and codrdination 
of household activities, to accomplish the tasks 
within time limits, are valuable lines of in- 
struction. In other words, we must teach 
economy of materials, time and labor in the 
home. 

But we must make sure that the instruction 
giver finds realization in the home. This can 
be done by home projects. Care must be taken 
that the project fits the home conditions. No 
project should be assigned in which definite 
instruction has not been given, and which has 
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not been successfully worked out in the 
laboratory. We cannot afford to have our 
students exhibit wastefulness, carelessness, or 
extravagance in the home when engaged in 
these projects. 

Work done in sewing and milinery must 
show good taste in selection of materials, 
economy in material, and the most careful 
and painstaking workmanship. Time is an 
element in cost as well as in practicability, and 
few mothers fail to criticize dawdling over 
work of any kind. To sum up then; in 
our practical work, we must teach judgment 
in selection of material, economy of material, 
excellence in workmanship, economy of time, 
neatness, cleanliness and absolute practicabil- 
ity; for this is the part of household arts work 
that must be used in popularizing the course. 

The course must be broadened. Practical 
work is by no means all of household arts in- 
struction. It is usually first to appear and for 
that reason has claimed possibly an undue 
amount of time and attention. In the general 
scheme of society the home is the one essen- 
tial institution. From it flows not only the 
population of the world, but also the morality, 
inspiration and idealism of man. The old type 
of home is passing rapidly; the old idea of the 
dependence of woman on man is badly shat- 
tered; the widely prevalent idea of a double 
standard of morality is being and ought to be 
forever discarded. Marriage is and ought to 
be a partnership to which man and woman 
contribute each a definite share and assume 
definite responsibilities. A clear conception 
of the requirements of each must be given 
somehow. The rearing of children, the as- 
sumption of which responsibility alone justi- 
fies marriage and the establishment of a home, 
demands that more definite instruction be given 
in these matters. 

Any reconstruction in household arts that 
does not take account of the changing phases 
of domestic life as well as of those which will 
forever remain the same, and which will not 
yield to the insistent demand for instruction 
in these vital matters will fall short of the 
mark of the high calling of Household Arts. 

A girl should understand how to spend an 
income, whatever its limits, just as a boy 
should know how to earn an income. With- 
out this nice business adjustment nothing but 
unhappiness and disappointment can come 
from the making of a home. As the funda- 
mental office of the home is the rearing of 
children, the care and feeding of children 
should be taught to every girl, not alone in 
theory, but in practice or by observation. 
There is no more important phase of house- 
hold arts instruction than this. It should ex- 
tend from eugenics all the way through food 
study, preservation of foods, personal hy- 
giene, sanitation, care of the sick to recrea- 
tion and play. Sanitation should be presented 
from the broad viewpoint of public health, and 
should not alone be a household arts subject, 
but should be required of all students. Health 
has its bearing upon production no less than 
upon happiness. A broken body is a poor 
tenement for an active mind, a happy disposi- 
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tion and an immortal soul striving for self- 
realization. 

One of the essential things in life, for which 
all institutions are established and maintained, 
is the promotion of well-being through the 
advancement of culture. In the Household 
Arts course there must be a larger place for 
cultural instruction. A wife is a teacher of 
her children, a companion of her husband, 
and a self-determining social unit. These, in 
addition to all other things, she must be. The 
development of good taste in serving, in dress, 
and in furnishings for a house, of course, are 
essential and extremely important. But the 
ability to enjoy the finer things of life are of 
equal importance. Therefore the new house- 
hold arts course will contain a maximum of 
what we believe to be the cultural studies. A 
girl will then know that the election of this 
course will not cut her off from what she 
regards as the opportunity for an education. 

Our aims must be clarified. Is the new 
course to be a vocational course? Yes, for 
the study of the greatest vocation that can fall 
to the lot of any woman, the vocation of home- 
making. Maybe we can prepare girls for 
dressmakers, milliners, cafeteria work, gar- 
ment making, in this course. But I certainly 
do not think that we should, especially in our 
smaller districts, be turned aside at all from 
our main purpose by a consideration of train- 
ing that is to functon outsde of the home. 
We must have and keep a definite aim, and 
shape our instruction definitely according to 
that aim. 

We must demonstrate that a household arts 
course can be operated at nominal cost. 
will not try to amplify this statement, because 
this is a problem for the local school authori- 
ties. The cafeteria, which apparently has 
come to stay, solves the problem quite satis- 
factorily in many places. There seems to be 
no objection to it when operated as an outlet 
for the materials prepared in the classes. But 
there is one danger in smaller communities, 
and that is that it interferes with the proper 
functioning of the cooking classes, and is 
likely to create a little opposition on that ac- 
count. But this condition is easily relieved 
and will, in most cases, be found satisfactory. 
The market is another method of disposing of 
products that can be successfully worked out. 
But we shall have to guard carefully against 
profiteering. 


It may be that I have not touched this prob- . 


lem in the proper way, but I have endeavored 
to point out some of the things that, to me, 
are absolutely essential to the successful 
operation of a household arts course, and to 
a continued development of this most essen- 
tial department as a part of our public school 
curriculum, 

This was followed by Miss Irene E. McDer- 
mott, director of Home Economics in the 
schools of Pittsburgh, upon 

THE COMMUNITY KITCHEN. 

Professor Carleton, in his Education and 
Industrial Evolution, says, “Industrial history 
unmistakably points to the conclusion that 
woman’s household industry is doomed. Lit- 
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tle will permanently remain, and what does 
remain will, in a large measure, be most ef- 
ficiently performed by specialized workers from 
one household to another. Household work 
when thus performed will attain a professional 
diginity which has hitherto been entirely lack- 
ing.’ 

The exact understanding as to what a com- 
munity kitchen is is not commonly understood. 
To one group of people it may mean one thing; 
to a second group quite a different thing. 
There are people who confound it with what 
has been called a soup kitchen, for dispensing 
soup to the poor and needy. A common 
termnology is necessary as frequently words 
are the things which divide people. 

A paragraph from Punch, referring to a 
contemporary saying that Mr. Balfour’s for- 
eign policy was much like the camel, which, 
when pursued, buries its head in the sand, re- 
marks: “We quite agree with our contem- 
porary, but we fear it is getting its metaphors 
mixed. Surely it is not thinking of the camel 
which, when pursued, buries its head in the 
sand, but of the ostrich which, when pursued, 
runs its eye through a needle.” 

All classes of people would not be directly 
interested in a community kitchen. In fact, 
there are at least three groups of families who 
would not be: First, families able to have a 
retinue of highly specilized workers. Sec- 
ond, families having satisfactory domestic 
workers and fairly certain of replacing these, 
when occasion demands, with others equally 
satisfactory. Third, families unable to af- 
ford any outside help, or so circumstanced 
that it would not be desirable to exchange a 
form of service outside of the home. 

The human element is cautious and cannot 
bear to let anything go. Women are the con- 
servative members of society, but in spite of 
these facts, many important changes, physical 
and economical, have taken place during the 
past decades. We have many small towns 
which have grown into important cities; cross- 
road country stores have assumed a new form 
in the large department stores; the detached 
house, surrounded by ample grounds, affording 
the individual garden and front yard, has been 
replaced in many instances by the rows of 
city houses, the duplex or the apartment house. 
Larger transportation opportunities make 
transportation, distribution and marketing mu- 
nicipal problems instead of the individual con- 
cern. The front yard is replaced by the play- 
grounds or recreational parks, The single candle 
has been set aside for the improved form of 
electric illumination. The town crier is not 
so badly missed when supplanted by the daily 
papers, the telephone, the city police and fire 
departments. The city water system- has come 
to replace the old pumps and the dairies the 
indivdual ownership of a cow. In many cases 
the cellars have given way to cold storage 
plants and the spacious attics to the larger 
storage houses. 

All of these and many other changes have 
come and are taking place constantly. It is 
a much more difficult thing to cope, as an in- 
dividual, with these new conditions than it 
was to care for the individual production un- 
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der the old-time conditions. Then effort was 
concentrated on efficiency of production which, 
in itself, also took care of consumption in a 
large measure. We find that old-time meth- 
ods of women’s work with their traditions of 
sphere and interest do not square with the 
necessities of today. It is estimated that 95 
per cent. of the commodities used in the home 
are actually purchased by women. Owing to 
her lack of skilled training as an intelligent 
consumer, most untrained women are today 
slaves of the manufacturer. We.are living in 
a time of economic pressure. 

There has already arisen a body of new 
knowledge; the demands. of the present age 
have entirely changed the character of house- 
keeping. Today the woman who spends long 
hours in the kitchen loses her perspective of 
values. In too many cases she is content with 
a knowledge of surface values; satisfying her 
conscience or vanity in merely doing the many 
Martha-like tasks. Her greatest economical 
worth is assuming the administrative point 
of view. Her function today has become the 
wise selection of goods. Not the mere spend- 
ing of money, but the wise selection and eco- 
nomical expenditure of time and money. Her 
knowledge must serve also in the vital con- 
servation of our human resources as well as 
our economic resources. 

We have learned that we must take life as 
we find it; we cannot make it. We must keep 
step with the best music of our day and age. 
The overturning of old-time methods may 
bring some chaotic periods, but a pressing on 
with a determined policy must bring a re- 
ward. Milton tells us that “the final and per- 
manent fruits of liberty are wisdom, modera- 
tion and mercy. Its immediate efforts are 
often atrocious crimes, conflicting errors, 
scepticism on points the most clear: dogma- 
tism on points the most mysterious. It is 
just at this point that its enemies love to ex- 
hibit it. They pull down the scaffolding from 
the half-finished edifice, point to the flying dust, 
the falling bricks, the comfortless rooms, the 
frightful iregularity of the whole appearance. 
and then ask in scorn where the promised 
splendor and comfort are to be found. If 
such miserable sophisims were to prevail, there 
would never be a good house or a good gov- 
ernment in the world. . . . If men are to wait 
for liberty till they become wise and good ir 
slavery, they may indeed wait forever. 

The community kitchen will not only acord 
an opportunity for a “group bargaining” in the 
first purchase of the raw cémmodities, but will 
make it possible to eliminate much personal ser- 
vice, never good unless under ideal conditions in 
a Republic. It will afford a better organization 
for econmic consumption. It will make better 
conditions for the use of worth-while me- 
chanical devices, too expensive for individual 
use. It will industrialize household service. 
and if intelligently controlled, professionalize 
the best of such service. 

It may mean the giving up in most cases of 
the individual household helper in perhaps 10 
per cent. of the American homes. On the 
other hand, it may afford profitable part time 
work to a large group of women now serving 
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ber of homes. It may develop domestic ser- 
vice into a skilled occupation with not only a 
living wage for the worker, but a content, of- 
fering a possibilty of difference in the quality 
of work turned out, and a provision for ad- 
vancement leading to something better. These 
three facts are not possible under the old type 
individual domestic helper. 

If the community kitchen is able to serve the 
community to its greatest possibility, we may 
look for better homes, better food, better chil- 
dren, and better economic conditions. It will 
not only teach its patrons to live and let live, 
= will go one step beyond and live and help 
ive. 





ART SECTION. 





HE Round Table conference of the Art 

Section was held on Wednesday morn- 

ing, Miss Florence E, Brinton, Art Supervisor 
at Wayne, presiding, who spoke briefly on 


HOW TO STIMULATE REAL ART QUALITY IN 
INDUSTRY. 


As a general thing the topics in our confer- 
ences in the past have been how to arouse an 
interest in the Art work on the part of the 
pupil, to help the grade teacher to a fuller 
understanding of the projects of the Super- 
visor, or to get the patrons and Boards of 
Education to realize that our work really is 
more than a fad and is of vital importance to 
the community. These problems are not the 
burning questions of the day because they are 
almost practically solved, and we are striving 
for the goal that is set before us and trying to 
have our influence felt in the world of industry, 
so that we will have better wall paper, better 
furniture, better carpets, better fabrics, and 
better houses. 

Now in order that these may be produced 
we must create a demand on the part of the 
purchaser. The question is, how to do this. 
Two ways may be suggested by which this can 
be accomplished. 

First: By Education. Education has been 
said to be training people to fit themselves for 
the natural conditions in which they are found, 
but it is also more than that, for the best edu- 
cated people are those who improve their ma- 
terial surroundings; so they serve the purpose 
not only of utility but also of beauty. 

In our projects there has been great progress 
in the use of articles constructed, both in the 
design and artistic finish, but the only method 
by which there will be created a more general 
demand for simpler and more refined products 
from the world of industry is through the 
schools. We hope that when the children who 
have been trained by us begin to purchase for 
themselves the output of the factories and 
shops, the influence of their choice will be felt 
to such an extent that no manufacturer or 
designer will hope to force on the public such 
monstrosities as have been common in the past. 
In this connection I must quote the words of 
Snedden, who says: “In the education of our 
children how shall we harmonize their con- 
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ceptions of the useful and beautiful? It seems 
to me that much of our so-called Art instruc- 
tion in the past went stale because utility, was 
despised. Art can easily be prostituted to ig- 
noble ends and it always will be so long as the 
fundamental social utilities which it serves are 
not kept in the foreground by its devotees.” 

Second: There must be an application of 
art principles to the designing of seemingly 
unimportant things, and the design must be 
more than artistic; it must be simple of con- 
struction in order to meet the demand for 
articles moderate in price and also pleasing 
to the eye. 

In this period of criticism of existing con- 
ditions we can not hope to escape, and we Art 
teachers must take a stand and show a rea- 
son for the faith that is in us, and prove that 
all our teaching has not been in vain; that 
people, in spite of the great social unrest, arz 
striving for better things, and gradually these 
higher ideals will manifest themselves, for “out 
of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh,” and higher ideals must influence one 
to have an environment that will satisfy es- 
thetically, mentally, and spiritually. 

The next paper, illustrated by objects made 
by her pupils, was by Miss Adele Rudolph, 
Supervisor of Industrial Arts, Philadelphia, 
on 


INDUSTRY AS AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SUBJECT: 
HANDWORK IN ELEMENTARY GRADES, 


The program says I am to talk on “Hand- 
work in Elementary Grades” and so I am, but 
with your permission I shall call it “Industry 
as an Elementary School Subject.” Although 
discussing the topic before you—a group of 
people primarily interested in art—I did not 
wish to discuss the artistic phase of handwork 
only, and so selected the broader title, as 
printed, “Handwork in the Elementary 
Grades.” 

Somehow handwork reminds me of a lost 
child who has been fostered by various homes, 
and by the process of evolution has climbed 
higher and higher, with an ever widening 
vision, until today we find it in its sixth home 
on the mountain side. The first home, down 
at the base of the mountain, was the Dis- 
ciplinary; going on up, we find the second, or 
Utilitarian; the third, or Typical Industrial; 
the fourth, or Esthetic; the fifth, or Social, 
and now the sixth, or Real Industrial. This 
last home and its vision contributes the broad- 
est interpretation of the subject it has yet re- 
ceived. It remains to be seen whether this 
last home is on the peak of the mountain; 
whether this last step has brought us to the 
goal of our ambition, or whether perhaps it is 
only the best interpretation of the work for 
the present time and conditions. At present 
it seems to us as though handwork had found 
its true mother in the study of Industry, and 
that the day is dawning when handwork will 
be assimilated into the regular school curricu- 
lum as the means of concrete expression. 

If ten years ago I had said to you that in 
1919 the children of the elementary schools 
would be studying a subject called “Civics,” 
you would have raised your ‘hands in horror 
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and said—“Another subject added to the over- 
crowded elementary school curriculum!” Is 
civics a new subject or only a more effective 
organization and broader interpretation of the 
material culled from the courses of study in 
the elementary school? I am sure that civics 
is only “an old friend in new garb.” The 
same way with handwork—most of the subject- 
matter for a course of study in Industry can 
be found in the present elementary school 
course in arithmetic, hygiene, nature study, 
language, geography, history and even in 
civics. And here let me say—the elementary 
school already focuses the attention of the 
children upon man as a writer, an artist, an 
explorer, a fighter, a ruler, a citizen; and it 
is time it should study him as a worker. The 
Kindergarten has long since laid the founda- 
tion along this line. All that is necessary is 
that the elementary school should build upon 
this foundation. 

When I think of handwork, I think of it as 
a tool of expression. In so far as vocabulary, 
both oral and written, is a tool of abstract ex- 
pression, so is handwork in both one and three 
dimensions, a tool of concrete expression. 
The question now becomes, How shall hand- 
work be organized to produce the greatest good 
in the elementary school curriculum? This 
chart (Fig. 1) explains one scheme for such 
an organization. According to the chart, hand- 
work has been divided into two large groups, 1, 
Expressional Non-technical handwork; and 2, 
Technical handwork. The chart shows also; 
first, the relative importance which should be 
assigned to Expressional handwork in the low- 
er grades as compared to Technical handwork 
in the upper grades; and second, the two sub- 
divisions of Expressional handwork, 1. Illus- 
trative handwork which gradually loses its im- 
portance in the curriculum as children learn to 
visualize and to think in the abstract; and 2. 
Representative handwork, which is the fore- 
runner of Technical handwork. 

Under Illustrative handwork is listed those 
handwork projects which can be used as a 
means of impression, i, ¢., as a method of 
teaching other subjects. Only such handwork 
as is the result of free, spontaneous expression 
on the part of the children is included in the 
term Illustrative handwork. For instance, the 
other day I visited a First Grade class where 
the children had just finished dramatizing the 
story of Little Bo-Peep. The teacher gave the 
children some scrap paper and told them to 
tell the story of Little Bo-Peep with their pen- 
cils. I have brought a few papers to show 
you the results. 

I wish it were possible to show you some 
of the posters, booklets, table representations, 
and miniatures and models which I have seen 
within the last year. Not so long ago I 
thought I would photograph a table represen- 
tation of a village of primitive people and 
bring it to you, but on making inquiries into 
the metods of teaching this particular project 
I found that it was not handwork of the ex- 
pressional, but of the technical type. There 
had been a series of lessons in dictated paper 
construction work. The result was 30 to 50 
huts, 30 to 50 boats, as many more trees, and 
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so on until each child had made at least one 
of each of the component parts of that vil- 
lage. It was not even a codperative handwork 
project, because no individual or group of in- 
dividuals was made to feel responsible for any 
particular part of the project. Was that vil- 
lage the outcome of the child’s interest in the 
subject? Whose village was it—the child’s, 
the teacher’s, or the person who planned the 
course of study? What had the children got- 
ten out of the 4 to 6 hours of work—perhaps 
a little more skill in handling paper, ruler, 
pencil, scissors, paste and crayon. I doubt if 
the majority of crildren in Grades 1 to 4 feel 
the need for skill, especially in paper con 
struction, where so often the scissors come in 
so handily—at least to the child’s mind—in 
rectifying a mistake in measuring or folding. 

Contrast, if you will, what these children 
learned, with what another group gained who 
constructed an Esquimo village when the 
teacher used handwork to illustrate the story. 
Last spring I visited schools in other cities in 
the east and one of the most delightful half- 
hours was spent with a group of Second Grade 
children. They had been reading a story about 
two little Esquimo boys, and, because of their 
interest in the story and in the illustrations in 
the book, they had asked and obtained permis- 
sion from the teacher to picture the story on 
the table. Realizing that if the project was to 
be effective, it must be finished before the 
youngsters lost interest, the teacher had assisted 
wherever she felt the problem was beyond their 
capabilities. She had made the form for the 
igloo, and the wigs for the dolls; otherwise it 
was the children’s own work. The children 
had placed mirrors to represent water ; covered 
the table with cotton batting for snow; stain- 
ed and dressed the dolls; made make-believe 
utensils and implements; and staged the dolls 
with the necessary “props” to illustrate the 
pursuits of the people. The teacher suggested 
that several of the children tell me the story 
represented. I selected three who told me the 
story in serial form. Pointing to the various 
groups on the table, the child told me about 
the manners and customs of the Esquimos, 
and were able to answer practically all my 
“why” questions which I had asked in order 
to test the depth of their knowledge. What 
had these children learned—first, they had 
handled a variety of materials; second, they 
had had some experience in codperative work 
(the class had been divided into groups, each 
group being responsible for a scene) ; third, 
when doubts arose in any group concerning 
the scene they were depicting they had read 
and reread, if necessary, those portions of the 
story which dealt with their project; fourth, 
in giving concrete expression to their ideas 
they had clarified any hazy notions which they 
may have had, and thus the project took the 
place of a review. 

In this same school, I found the children 
in Grade One working on a Representative 
project. They were furnishing a house which 
the teacher had constructed from wooden 
boxes. The house was intended as a home 
for the “Three Bears.” The children had woven 
rugs; sewed and printed curtains and bedding; 
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decorated and papered the walls; made and 
decorated clay bowls; and constructed and 
stained wooden furniture. This work had 
given the children opportunities for measuring, 
and for decorating different materials, in the 
use of judgment in the selection of color 
schemes, and in the manipulation of various 
tools and materials. 

The great business of little children is to be- 
come acquainted with the world about them. 
This includes a general knowledge of ma- 
terials—how they behave, what purpose they 
will serve, and how they may be controlled. 
It seems reasonable, therefore, that handwork 
for the lower grades should deal with a variety 
of materials with which children may experi- 
ment quite freely in order to gain first-hand 
experience in what can be done with them. 

Turning again to the chart (Fig. 1), you 
will note that Grades 5 and 6 are marked as 
the transition period between the representa- 
tive projects of the lower grades and the well- 
defined technical subjects of the upper grades. 
For want of a better term I have called this 
Fifth and Sixth Grade portion “Industrial 
Arts.” The list of problems which might be 
studied in these grades is given on the chart 
(Fig. 1). 

From now on I shall confine my remarks to 
my own field of supervision with boys in 
Grades 5 and 6 in Philadelphia. Philadelphia 
being primarily an industrial center, we have 
selected five typical lines of industrial work 
around which to group the handwork activities 
and their related subject-matter, viz., Tex- 
tiles, wood, paper, metal and clay and their al- 
lied industries. The first three—Textiles, 
wood, paper and their allied industries have 
been introduced into our schools. Metal, clay 
and their allied industries will be introduced 
as soon as conditions warrant. Each topic be- 
ing taught is considered from three angles— 
first, the transformation of raw into manufac- 
tured materials; second, the processes involved 
in transforming manufactured materials so 
that they will be of most value to man; and 
third, the most important phase, the study of 
the workers who bring about this transforma- 
tion. The training aims to give the pupil a 
sense of contact with workers of many types. 
Through the handwork experiences, the class 
discussions, the teacher’s demonstrations, and 
the visits to neighborhood workers and to the 
museums and industrial plants, the boy gains 
some of the worker’s knowledge of the pe- 
culiarities and the manipulation of various ma- 
terials; and may enter into the experience of 
such workers as the carpenter, bookbinder, 
weaver, dyer, chemist, designer and many 
others, thus preparing himself for a better un- 
derstanding of his fellow-man. (In getting 
material for the exhibition of our work, I 
have endeavored to. show by means of class 
photographs this contact with the various 
workers. If you would be interested in see- 


ing them, they are a part of our exhibition in 
Room 100 over in the William Penn High 
School.) 

We do not—nor do we ever expect to— 
carry on all industrial processes as they are 
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actually carried on today in the mill and fac- 
tory, but what we hope to do is to give the 
boy those experiences and that fund of in- 
formation which will take him from the 
“known to the unknown” so well equipped 
mentally that he will be able to interpret the 
complicated machinery and processes and the 
specialized ‘work in terms of his schoolroom 
experiences. 

About two months ago, I took a class of 
Sixth B boys through a textile mill in order to 
discover whether Sixth Grade children could 
interpret intelligently a modern industry, after 
experiencing the simplified industrial processes 
of the schoolroom. The man who guided us 
understood that he was to give no informa- 
tion unless the boys questiozyd him. Never 
once did the youngsters ask such questions as 
“What’s he doing?” “What’s that machine 
for?” but rather questions like these, “That’s 
a Jacquard loom, isn’t it? May we see how 
the cards work?” “Where does the dyer rinse 
the yarns?” “Are those women looking for 
mistakes in the cloth?” and many more such 
questions. The boys were so alert to what 
was going on and so interested that not one 
of them showed any inclination to get into 
mischief. You must remember that these 
youngsters had woven on a small loom, and 
also on a treadle loom. Both of these looms 
have the same principles as the looms used in 
the mills. By some very simple tests, the 
teacher had shown the boys how the chemist 
discovers and proves the different fibres in 
fabrics. The boys had also studied textile de- 
signs—woven, resist, and direct coloring. Of 
course, all of this work was very elementary, 
but fundamental, and it gave the boys the 
necessary background for appreciation of the 
visit to the textile mill. By such methods of 
presenting industrial information we aim to 
give the boys industrial knowledge in a sim- 
ple, direct and interesting manner, with the 
hope that men of broad vision will become the 
natural product of our public schools. Do 
you remember that scene in “Mere Woman,” 
played by Charlotte Walker several years ago, 
in which the puddlers are berating one of their 
fellow-workmen, because he spends all his 
leisure moments in his room working over 
an invention that will revolutionize the Steel 
industry? He was a foreigner who had had a 
very broad training, a university man, I believe. 
One of the men said, “Why should a puddler 
care?” and he answered, “You do not care 
because you are a puddler and always will be 
a puddler.” 

I know of a chemical firm whose policy it 
is to take High School students and train 
them in the methods preferred by the firm. 
They say that such employees make much bet- 
ter workmen than college trained men and 
women. If you inquire among the workers 
in these particular laboratories, you will find 
only the very young employes satisfied. Those 
that have been there four or five years find 
that they are in a blind alley job. The meth- 
ods taught by this firm make the young men 
and women practically useless in any other 
firm unless they are willing to go back 4 or 5 
years and start over again with the new firm. 
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The young men and women with initiative do 
get their college training finally but at a ter- 
rible price. Therefore, let me say here that 
we are not training John to be most useful to 
Mr. Brown, but we are educating John to be 
most useful to himself, 

We seem to have gotten some little distance 
away from the subject of Textiles. I have 
brought some Sixth Grade work in stenciling 
and peg printing to show the wealth of de- 
sign which can be secured from a Sixth Grade 
class, bean and marble bags, desk pads, etc. 
Another interesting fact in regard to the peg 
printing is the variety of colors which the 
children have used, and yet they had only the 
three color-pads—red, yellow and blue. The 
teacher felt that the youngsters had learned 
more from their peg printing work concern- 
ing the possibilities of red, yellow and blue, 
than they had ever learned from the use of 
crayons and water colors. 

The work in paper follows the same general 
lines—the children make, bind and decorate 
books; the teacher demonstrates the making 
of paper, and the etching and printing of a 
plate. By means of lantern lectures, discus- 
sions and visits, the teacher brings the boys 
into as close contact with the workers and 
their work as is possible. 

The work in wood has been divided into five 
steps—first, the projects requiring no definite 
measurements, but to be made as large as the 
stock will allow. The stock is given to the 
boy in good proportion, and if he follows di- 
rections accurately and does the planning and 
the sawing carefully, the finished article will 
also be in good proportion. From the point of 
usefulness, what difference does it make 
whether this plant label or this sandpaper 
block or this key tag is 4 inches long or misses 
that measurement by an eighth of an inch? 
You cannot make a boy feel that it does make 
a difference, and from our standpoint it is 
not necessary to try. ; 

But with the exception of this first division, 
the woodwork should conform to definite 
size—the projects determining the degree of 
accuracy required—not the will of the teacher 
or the course of study being the arbitrator. 
The second group of projects require definite 
measurements, using one piece of wood, and 
requiring the use of the plane. The third 
group is based on slat construction; the fourth 
on box construction, and the fifth covers blind 
nailing. Under each group are found utili- 
tarian projects and toys; the groups are also 
divided into Required and Elective Projects, 
4. e., during the time alloted to each group the 
boys make one Required project, and those 
boys who finish this required project before 
the time is up, may select projects from the 
list of Electives in the same or previous series. 
(Show toys and useful articles illustrating 
points. Bring out the fact that projects are 
selected from the child’s environment with the 
hope that if he is trained to meet problems in 
his present environment he will be prepard to 
meet adult problems when he becomes an 
adult.) 

Someone asked me yesterday whether we 
were teaching processes—the outlines in our 
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course of study seemed to indicate that we 
were. No—not processes, but boys are what 
I hope all of us are teaching. In planning a 
course of study for a large city and for a 
group of teachers it is necessary that guide 
posts be put up along the way to show the 
place and the distance travelled. 

Throughout all our work, color and design 
play an important part, but not the part they 
played when handwork was in its fourth or 
Esthetic home. In that home the art teachers and 
directors were fostering handwork, and nat- 
urally they would think of it in terms of color 
and design, so handwork became the hand- 
maiden of art, which is an unnatural relation- 
ship. One of the best courses of study in 
handwork which was published by the art 
group was the Industrial Art Text Books, by 
Snow and Froehlich, which are used exten- 
sively in the schools of Newark; but it is in- 
teresting to note that last May (1919), Mr. 
Froehlich, as Director of Manual Training 
and Art in Newark, had begun an experiment 
along the lines of Industrial Art as promul- 
gated by Russell and Bonser. Thus we see 
that in cities other than Philadelphia, hand- 
work is passing from the fourth or Esthetic, 
through the fifth or Social, into the sixth or 
Real-Industrial, where art and handwork take 
their proper relationships in the study of in- 


ustry. 

An able talk on the Art value of Therapeu- 
tics was given by Miss Mary E. Miller, of the 
New Haven High School. This was followed 
by Prof. Otto F. Ege, of the Pennsylvania 
Museum and School of Industrial Art, in a 
valuable paper on 


INDUSTRIAL ART IN LIFE, 


Ingenuity, our most marked characteristic, 
has made us, for the time being, the world’s 
greatest machinery nation. This condition 
forbodes good or evil, and the outcome de- 
pends upon our attitude toward machinery, 
upon our interpretation. Do we understand 
machinery, upon which modern civilization 
is built, to mean quantity production or quality 
production? If we stress the former, quantity, 
dire will be the result, for our methods and 
machines are being imitated on every side, 
but if we realize that the latter, quality, is the 
essential factor, we shall be able at least to 
maintain a place in the world market. 

Quality depends largely upon the art that 
is embodied in the product. The term “art” 
does not exclude machine-made products, for 
such products must not necessarily be dull, 
monotonous, and uninteresting since the ma- 
chine, in a sense, obeys the dictates of the 
designer. “The textile designer,” for ex- 
ample, is able to delight touch, sight, and im- 
agination alike by texture heavy with velvet 
and gold, or light as gossamer, by colors rich 
as the hues of the sunset or transparent as the 
lightest cloud, by stately ‘pattern, flowing line 
and suggestive allegory.” 

European nations have for many years real- 
ized the economic value of art in industry. 
Great industrial art schools are found in every 
city in Europe—lItaly, for instance, has twenty- 
nine art schools of first rank and nearly two 
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hundred small local free art schools inter- 
ested in developing the technical and artistic 
standard of local industry, be it ceramics, 
printing, weaving, or metal work. The same 
is true of France, England, and Germany— 
with scores of state subsidized, government 
supervised schools of industrial art. These na- 
tions have long been in a commercial struggle 
in which art has been a strong factor. Ger- 
many’s efficiency purchased large numbers of 
French designs which Prussian methods of 
manufacture and distribution employed to 
compete successfully with the home industries 
of France. What measures were taken in 
Europe during the War? One of the initial 
acts of vandalism of the invading Teutonic 
army was the destruction of the designs and 
blocks of the world famous Zuber Mills in Al- 
sace, which had for more than a century set 
the standard for printed wall papers and 
fabrics. Germany, for the first three years of 
the war, did not allow any of her technically 
trained designers to enter the fighting ranks,— 
even during this period she was preparing for 
the ante-bellum commercial struggle. Eng- 
land and France soon recalled all their tech- 
nical men and likewise started to prepare. 
Their art schools were filled with selected, 
talented young women preparing to carry on 
their art traditions in manufacture. Their 
ministers of art,—and they have had these 
officers in their cabinets for many decades— 
were continually active in stimulating the art 
interest from the manufacturer down to the 
child in the kindergarten. 

Let us contrast these conditions with those 
of our own country. Our cabinet includes a 
secretary of agriculture, but it does not in- 
clude a secretary of education. And to our 
politicians the term “Secretary of Art” would 
be incomprehensible. Can we conceive the 
first term of a treaty stipulating the return of 
a stolen masterpiece? Did our Senators make 
any plans or appropriate any money to accept 
the priceless gifts of the Freer collection; the 
work of our own great Whistler, and the 
splendid unequalled collection of Oriental Art? 
No, the donor was forced to change his will in 
order to provide endowments for the housing 
of his munificent gifts to the American Na- 
tion. To continue,.during the War, the indus- 
trial art schools of this country, you can count 
them upon your fingers, were nearly depleted 
of students, not to design for the industries, 
but to work in ammunition factories and navy 
yards, or to do mechanical drafting and trac- 
ing. Furthermore, the government even dic- 
tated certain limiting provisions to the manu- 
facturer, for example, Section 2, of General 
Provisions of Schedule for Furniture Manu- 
facturers read: “No new pattern to be made 
by any manufacturer during the war,—any dif- 
ference in size, style, or wood to be construed 
as constituting a pattern.” Thus our own de- 
signers were thrown out of work and entered 
other industries. Here, with war-inflated sal- 
aries, they learned new trades, and as the 
manufacturer with short-sighted complacency 
does not now realize the necessity of improv- 
ing his products, the trained and experienced 
designer is slipping farther and farther from 





his control. Moreover, we are now thrown 
upon our own resources, we cannot import de- 
signs or engage European trained designers. 
Qur art schools have been too largely con- 
cerned with representative work and have 
sacrificed technical training and design, hence 
our designers are limited in number and in 
ability. 

What is the present result? The so-called 
progressive manufacturer who wishes to pro- 
duce new and better things has but one re- 
source left, to copy and reproduce the designs 
of earlier periods. Our ingenuity has enabled 
us to obtain remarkable copies of time-hon- 
ored hand wrought objects, but a copy while 
showing technical skill never possesses the 
vital spark, it lacks significance, it lacks sin- 
cerity. Designs that are the result of different 
mental and physical conditions cannot truly 
satisfy the present any more than the auto- 
cracy of yesterday can appeal to the demo- 
cracy of today. We should study the prin- 
ciples of the people of the past not to ‘do as 
they did, but to think as they did. This re- 
source of borrowing is, at best, but a tem- 
porary makeshift—European designers will 
soon appear on the market, and then, prob- 
ably, too late, shall we see the error of our 
ways. 

Yet there are people with a broad vision. 
Here and there we hear a strong clear voice 
pleading for the cause of our own industrial 
art. Many of the arguments are based almost 
solely upon an economic basis: they lament 
the fact that London has not one but a dozen 
craft schools, while New York cannot boast 
of one efficient industrial art school. They 
decry the fact that cotton valued at fourteen 
cents can go to Switzerland, from whence, 
through the intelligent use of machines, it is 
resold to us as fine muslin for fourteen dol- 
lars. But must our vision not be broader? 
Is there not more to art than dollars and 
cents? Can we not see that our factories are 
dreary places? Can we not trace some of 
the labor unrest and demand for a six-hour 
day and a five-day week to joyless hours of 
toil? Will art not bring back beauty, “the 
religion of joy,’ as Keats termed it, to the 
worker and to his daily life? That art can 
achieve this has been proved time and again 
in the past. 

Let us consider Japan first and see what has 
occurred there since the deadening influences 
of this western industrialism have invaded 
that country. Within thirty-five years the 
articles manufactured for export have risen 
in value from half a million to nearly seven 
hundred million yen. This immense develop- 
ment, however, was costly in other directions. 
For instance, the civilization of Japan, and 
consequently its art which was based upon a 
communism that invaded the family and the 
state, seems doomed with the disappearance 
of the old methods of family industries. For 
thirteen centuries the Japanese were brave, in- 
dustrious, honorable, religious, and loyal, and 
art naturally developed with these qualities. 
The method in their art,—and they never dis” 
tinguished major from minor arts, fine from 
industrial, was to do everything just as well 
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as it could possibly be done. Ugliness was a 
sin; carelessness a crime. Art in their own 
words was “the mark of the man, the proof 
of his character, and the pledge of his oivili- 
zation.” This creed was the incentive in every 
art period of Japan. As elsewhere, however, 
the amalgamation of capital has introduced 
industrial servitude in Japan. It seems 
strange that this transformation could have 
taken place among a people long renowned 
for kindness, kindness to animals, kindness 
even to flowers; in a land where every house- 
hold utensil even the most trifling, whether a 
candlestick, an iron kettle, a lantern, a bam- 
boo curtain or a wooden tray, was with re- 
gard to design an object of art; in a country 
where writing, dancing, the serving of a cup 
of tea, and the arranging of flowers developed 
into arts that required years of training; in a 
state where politeness in politics, and in mili- 
tary life was not a fashion but an art. But 
in such a land a revolt against an industrial 
ism that stamps out these finer sensibilities 
must soon occur,—the Japanese nature cannot 
breathe in this foreign atmosphere. Japan 
will, without doubt, strive to maintain that 
which we are struggling to attain. 

Japan serves as one illustration of a na- 
tion which realized art in life. Let us now 
turn to another, the Middle Ages in Europe. 
What an atmosphere of art prevaded these 
centuries. The bridges approaching the city, 
the towers in the distance, the wonderfully 
wrought gates and hinges, the honestly con- 
structed houses and the decorative furniture 
and costumes all portray individual fancy and 
touch. Just contrast a city of yesterday with 
one of today. The great pageant of color, of 
design, of sincere workmanship, of joy in ‘life 
and labor melts into a fairy mist when con- 
fronted with the pall of smoke which hovers 
over our stock houses, churches, and sky- 
scrapers with their rushing masses of human- 
ity striving and achieving sordid material in- 
terests. 

Delving even farther into the past we find 
the Golden Age of Greece in which the spirit, 
the soul, was paramount in life. Here we find 
a strange attitude towards purely industrial 
work. “The arts that are called mechanical,” 
says Xenophon, “are held in bad repute in 
our cities for they spoil the bodies of the 
workers, so do their souls grow less robust.” 
Not so, however, with the pursuits of the 
sculptor, painter, dramatist, and orator, who 
as producers of art were honored among the 
gods. In this Age even utensils of everyday 
life were so beautiful that we treasure them 
today in positions of honor in our museums. 
The Greeks with their sensitiveness to beauty 
identified the beautiful with the good. Beauty 
was everywhere in their daily life: it deter- 
mined the character of their religious rites; it 
determined the victor in athletic contests for 
grace and form, qualities of beauty, took pre- 
cédence over those of skill, and it also de- 
termined the nature of dramatic art in dress, 
in movement, and in voice modulation. And 
their cities with their temples, theatres, monu- 
ments, and statues also expressed this spirit 
of beauty that pervaded any Age in which 
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Art never lost touch with life and life never 


lost touch with art. This high attainment 
and full expression of life was made possible 
by the interdependence of moral, intellectual 
and artistic training, a relationship that we 
now neglect. 

What significance have these three periods 
for us? From Japan of the past we learn 
that an ideal is not an ideal until it is put 
into practice, for we without materialistic point 
of view think that an ideal practiced is no 
longer an ideal. From the Middle Ages we 
learn that art and labor are synonymous: that 
man expressed his fancy as he pleased then, 
and not as he is compelled to now. And from 
the Golden Age of Greece we learn that with 
the unity of the arts we have the unity of 
life. What a better equilibrium of life, a bet- 
ter balance between the active and contem- 
plative faculties these periods portray! They 
show us the essential value of a standard of 
spirit and quality as contrasted with a stand- 
ard of material and quantity. 

In spite of their splendid art traditions 
Europe and Japan succumbed to industriaf 
servitude. In Europe a reaction soon appeared. 
Ruskin and Morris, with their followers, pre- 
pared the way. They were aided by art in- 
struction in the public schools, the establish- 
ment of specially equipped institutions, news- 
paper and magazine articles, and reorganized 
museums. A marked improvement in public 
taste is the result, These influences have also 
caused reactions in America and now many 
people revolt against the eternal sameness, so 
prevalent in machine-made products. Recalf 
the location of antique shops two decades ago, 
shops which now occupy the most desirable 
sites on Fifth Avenue. Notice the increased 
demand for Oriental Rugs and the gradual 
disappearance of carpets with naturalistic mo- 
tives including flowers and animals. Improve- 
ment is apparent in many directions: adver- 
tisements, books, furniture, dress, the stage 
and city planning all indicate our awakening 
to the true spirit of art in Ife. 

Thus far most of the improvement can be 
traced to the manufacturer. Here and there 
we find one who realizes that the designer 
is the important man in his organization. This 
manufacturer, therefore, can produce thou- 
sands of objects, furniture,. textiles, ceramics, 
which, as they enter the home, subtly and un- 
consciously develop the esthetic sense of the 
nation. Wholesale production is made pos- 
sible by the intelligent use of machinery 
which thus becomes a potent factor likewise. 

The important agent, however, should and 
must be the school, for it is here that the 
future citizen of our democracy should be 
trained and educated in culture. We must 
follow the methods of early Greece and later 
Europe and adapt them to our needs. 


“What hope for those fine-nerved harmonies 
That made earth gracious once with gentler 


arts, 

Now the rude hands have caught the trick 
of thought, 

And claim an equal suffrage with the brain.” 


Our hope lies in our children, we must guide 
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them in an atmosphere that will allow the 
innate sense of art to express itself in life. 
Thinking should be less superficial, ideals 
should receive proper valuation, culture should 
be recognized and development, and educa- 
tion should become less rigid and include all 
the human faculties, the will, the intellect, and 
the emotion. 

The difficulty lies in the inertia of public 
opinion. We have neglected the systematic 
development of the imagination, the contem- 
plative study of philosophy and the recogni- 
tion of emotion, and consequently we are con- 
servative. We do not realize the economic and 
social value of art in industry and art in life— 
a value that cannot be computed in dollars 
and cents, but which can be appreciated in 
pride and joy in work, contentment in life, 
and a realization of ideals. For: 

Ill fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 
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HIS meeting was held on Wednesday 

morning, Prof. James Killins, director 

of Vocational Education at Johnstown, pre- 

siding. The first address was by Miss M. 

Claire Snyder, State Supervisor of Continua- 
tion Schools, Harrisburg, on the 


GROWTH OF CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 


The topic, “The Growth of Continuation 
Schools,” was assigned with the thought that 
the development of the Continuation School 
in the various states should be presented 
to you. It is my aim to do this, but I do not 
wish to miss the opportunity of presenting to 
you the growth of Continuation Schools in 
Pennsylvania and the possibilities of this type 
of school which are as yet untouched. 

Compulsory part-time laws have been en- 
acted in Arizona, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Utah, Iowa, Nebraska, 
New Jersey, New York, Oregan, Washington, 
California, and Missouri. You will notice that 
geographically these states are distributed 
over all parts of the country. In a number of 
other states Continuation Schools which are 
not compulsory have been established because 
local communities realize the value of part- 
time education for employed persons; for ex- 
ample, in St. Louis, a large garment manufac- 
turer has turned over his plant from eleven 
o’clock on Saturday to Continuation classes of 
girls who wish to learn power-machine stitch- 
ing. The firm lends the forewomen who are 
the teachers to the public school which pays 
them. This plant furnishes the material on 
which to learn the process, and the girls are 
allowed the use of the firm’s patterns for their 
own garments. This class has proven quite 
satisfactory. Both high school girls and con- 
tinuation girls were admitted, but the con- 
tinuation girls outdid the high school girls be- 
cause of their self-reliance and persistence. 
This is but one example out of many of the 
type of work which is being done by employ- 


ers with the codperation of the public school 





system. Even in the cotton mills of the South 
numerous forms of continuation schools ex- 
ist. These are not known as _ continuation 
schools, but they have anticipated the type of 
work which we plan for our schools. 

The Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 


‘tion has given a great stimulus for part-time 


education. There are a number of types of 
schools among them, the trade extension, trade 
reparatory, general improvement, part-time 
ome economics, and part-time commercial 
classes. The states are anxious to live up to 
standards set by the Federal Board for these 
various types of work in order that they might 
share the funds available. 

The Continuation School in Pennsylvania 
is just four years old. It has already de- 
veloped from the stage of infancy to such an 
extent that now it stands upon its own feet 
ready to assume its part in the public school 
system. Just what its function is has been 
doubtful in the minds of many of the public 
school authorities themselves. Many look upon 
it as an unnecessary appendix which ought to be 
removed. These people have not yet caught 
the vision of the work which the school is now 
doing in many communities, or of the possi- 
bilities which it has. The Continuation School 
in Pennsylvania will grow up into a large sys- 
tem of part-time education not only for those 
children who leave school between the ages of 
14 and 16 years, but for the great group of 
younger workers who must be trained “on the 
job.” The compulsory Continuation School in 
Pennsylvania is, generally speaking, the gen- 
eral improvement type of school where the 
aim is to keep these children open-minded to- 
ward education and the better things of life. 
Its purpose is to bridge over the deep chasm 
which exists between the all-day school and 
the industry. Heretofore, a child has sim- 
ply dropped out of school and gone into the 
industry losing himself in the details of a 
large business concern. Now the Continua- 
tion School helps him to find himself and to 
locate himself so that he will do the most ef- 
ficient work that he is capable of doing. 

There are many ways in which this employed 
group differs from the group of the same age 
in the public school. In the first place the 
teacher must remember that she is dealing with 
employed people and consequently the view- 
point must be entirely different from that of the 
public school teacher. Again, these pupils are 
just becoming acquainted with industrial re- 
lationships. Their ideas of industry and its 
relation to the public are just being formed 
and the continuation school must see to it that 
right relationships exist in the minds of the 
pupils, 

Will you, as you go back to your own 
schools, think of Continuation Schools not in 
terms of the present, but in terms of the fu- 
ture? Plan for the development of Continua- 
tion Schools into a great part-time system of 
education apart from the all-day school. Edu- 
cation ought to fit each person for the life 
which God intended him to live, Surely He 
intended each to live up to his highest possi- 
bilities. We as Continuation teachers can and 
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will do our part in helping these workers to 
find their place in life. 

Miss Snyder was followed by Doctor Louis 
Nusbaum, Associate Superintendent of 
Schools, Philadelphia, on 


WHAT THE CONTINUATION SCHOOL MEANS TO THE 
PUPIL, 


A consideration of the value of continuation 
school attendance requires, first, a survey of 
the conditions under which children attend 
these schools. It is to be remembered that 
the school time, by law, is a part of the work- 
ing week and hence a part of the industrial 
life and activity of the child. This period rep- 
resents a time of transition when the child is 
leaving his Alma Mater—the public school 
system which has given its protecting care— 
and is about to enter the world of affairs in 
which, usually, the child is farthest removed 
from any kind of sincere interest or protec- 
tion. This transitional period, represented 
by continuation school attendance, takes place 
under the continued supervision of a public 
agency whose duty it is to share with the child 
the responsibility for his adaptation to indus- 
trial society. The adjustment between the 
school period, with its supervision and pro- 
tection, and the period of worldly activity is 
thus brought about gradually at a point where 
these worlds meet and mingle with each other, 
and here the child is living in both at the 
same time. 

Failure to appreciate school instruction is 
often due to the child’s lack of appreciation of 
the relationship between education and the 
affairs of life. Every teacher has had numer- 
ous experiences with boys and girls, who, after 
leaving school to go into employment, have ex- 
pressed their regret at having severed their 
school relations, and who for the first time 
have ‘felt any appreciation of what school has 
really meant. Indeed, one of the valuable ser- 
vices rendered by the continuation school has 
been its effect in inducing a not inconsiderable 
number of children to forsake their industrial 
employment and to return to full-time school, 
by holding ‘open the door leading back to the 
school room and by keeping clear the path 
which otherwise would have disappeared from 
the view of the child. The moral effect on the 
child of his beginning his world activities 
while maintaining a definite relationship with 
the school system gives a totally different as- 
pect to his entire working career. He estab- 
lishes points of view and habits of moderation 
which will persist long after his attendance at 
continuation school has ended. The mainten- 
ance of such school relations for a period of 
a year or two in the child’s working life would 
be worth far more than the cost of the con- 


’ tinuation schools if nothing else whatever were 


accomplished. 

It is, however, the function of the continua- 
tion school to give the child during the time 
of his school attendance those things which 
will be of the most lasting benefit. In order 
that this may be possible, it is necessary that 
the administrators and teachers of continua- 
tion schools should have a definite view of 
the aim of this work. Briefly and generally, 
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the purpose is to train the child to fit into an 
organized, stable, intelligent social fabric and 
to take such a place in this organization as 
will make him an essential part of the fabric. 
Dr. M. L. Burton, in his talk at the general 
session of this convention last evening, sum- 
med up the situation admirably in a brief 
phrase when he said, “Life is a wealth of re- 
lationships.” It is precisely for such a life 
that the continuation school aims to train and 
direct the child. Our purpose is only inci- 
dentally to better the immediate status of the 
child in his working career. We must aim for 
the establishment of those habits and ideals 
which will mean most to our pupils when they 
shall have become mature men and women 
mingling with the affairs of the world and 
establishing relationships. It is just at this 
point that the aim of the American continua- 
tion school differs so widely from the vaunted 
continuation schools of Germany, with their 
finely efficient instruction along specific lines, 
which train the children to become highly ex- 
pert in the work for which their education 
has been planned. Those of us who have given 
little thought to the function of the continua- 
tion schools are apt to feel that this German 
ideal of highly efficient specific educational 
training is a consummation to be sought in 
our own schools. If, however, we bear in 
mind that the largest value of our work lies 
in training for the kind of efficient citizenship 
which will fit our boys and girls to take a 
proper part in the affairs of the community—in 
short, to establish “a wealth of relationships,” 
it is easy to see that our training must not be 
so narrow as to limit the opportunities to the 
specific lines along which training has been 
given. It is for us to see that every minute 
of continuation school instruction aims to- 
ward a definite ideal which will establish such 
relationship as will make the mature man or 
woman more wealthy in this sense because of 
what the continuation school has been able to 
give him. 





DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC. 


T HE sixth annual session of the Depart- 
ment of Music was called to order by 
President Harclerode in the Central High 
School on Tuesday, December 30, at 9 a. m. 
The officers were: President, Wm. M. Har- 
clerode, Harrisburg; Vice Pres., W. W. Jones, 
Scranton; and Secretary, Geo. A. Bryan, Car- 
negie. Executive Commitfee: Leon Bly, Car- 
bondale; Mrs. J. C. Milleisen, Altoona; and 
J. E. Mcellroy, Jr. Mt. Oliver. Executive 
Council: M. C, Rosenberry, Reading, 3 years; 
A. L, Fillmore, Sharpsburg, 2 years; and Mrs. 
J. C. Milleisen, Altoona, 1 year. 

The President introduced Dr. J. George 
Becht, of the State Department, who spoke 
of the time that should be given to the train- 
ing of the emotional nature of the child, and 
of the importance of this work in which 
Music can be used so effectively. We should 
give much more time in the schools to the 
singing of good songs and hymns for their 
influence upon the thoughts and feelings of the 
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children, The school that does this wisely is 
giving the best of training in a vital direction. 
It means cultivation of the best qualities in 
the human heart, development of character 
through the quickening of our better instincts. 
There is in it the “true joy of life.” 

Prof. Walter E. Severance, principal of the 
Central High School of Harrisburg, followed 
on the 

TRAINING IN MUSIC A HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT 
SHOULD RECEIVE, 


It might be well to make clear what our aim 
should be in the musical training we propose 
giving to pupils in high schools. About a 
month ago, at the Educational Congress held 


in Harrisburg under the auspices of the State 


Department of Public Instruction, Professor 
Briggs, of Columbia University, speaking to 
high school principals, made this statement, 
“The first duty of the school is to teach pupils 
to do better what they are likely to do any- 
way.” Accepting this as a plain, unvarnished 
definition of the function of a school, as I 
do, and applying it to our particular subject, 
the question naturally arises, What are pupils 
likely to do “anyway” with music after leav- 
ing school? Observation will show, I think, 
that people who have anything at all to dc 
with music are found in one or the other of 
two classes, active or associate. Some of those 
in the active class will be found playing on 
instruments. Many more, who have some 
talent, will be singing in church choirs, choral 
societies and singing clubs, while those who 
have only ordinary voices will be heard in 
church, lodge or social gatherings. The ac- 
tive class would, of course, include profes- 
sional musicians. The associate class listens. 
This is not to say that it never pipes up, but 
singing is not its usual means of expressing 
deep feeling. Prcatically everybody voluntarily 
or otherwise, hears music. The duty of the 
school, therefore, is perfectly clear. Our aim 
should be so to teach pupils that they will be 
better performers of music and better listeners 
to music; or, stated differently, performers 
of better music and listeners to better music. 

According to the census of 1910, about one 
hundred and forty. thousand people were en- 
gaged primarily as musicians and teachers of 
music. This number is small when compared 
with the thirteen millions engaged in agri- 
cultural occupations, or the eleven millions 
in manufacturing and mechanical industries, 
or even the two-and-a-half millions engaged 
in transportation. But such a comparison 
would be unfair, for reasons which need not 
be gone into here. The difference is not so 
marked, however, when the same census finds 
only three hundred and seventeen thousand 
stenographers. And when we consider what is 
done in high schools for the training of 
stenographers, we surely ought not to hesitate 
to bring to the notice of those in charge of the 
schools the possible vocational value of train- 
ing in music. With the proper course and 


proper teacher it would be just as easy to 
fit a girl to earn her living by teaching music 
as by taking notes in shorthand. 


It would 
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also be pertinent to inquire whether it would 
not be just as legitimate a demand on school 
funds. 

It may be admitted without prejudice that 
the number of boys and girls endowed with 
enough musical talent to become teachers is 
small. There remains the great body of high 
school pupils for whom some training in music 
would be of incalculable value in raising the 
tone of their individual lives through a higher 
zsthetic experience. It goes without saying 
that there is great need of such higher cul- 
ture, for too much pleasure is sought on a 
low level. 

Furthermore, owing to the reduction of the 
hours of labor, the worthy use of an increas- 
ing amount of leisure must be provided for. 
Since it will be extremely dangerous to leave 
this leisure, to take care of itself, anything 
that music can offer to help fill profitably the 
time will be decidedly worth while. What a 
gain it would be, if there could be added to 
the liking for the movie-show and the ball- 
game pleasure, in the band concert, the com- 
munity chorus, and good opera. This need 
be no dream. It surely would come to pass 
if the schools made the most of their oppor- 
tunity. 

The individual must not be considered as a 
dweller apart, but as a sharer in community 
life. He should be a good fellow-citizen. Can 
music be of help here? The following quo- 
tation is from Prof. Alexander Inglis’s “Prin- 
ciples of Secondary Education”: 

“The study of music is not ordinarily con- 
ceived as _ possessing social-civic values. 
Nevertheless, the social value of the study of 
music is not be overlooked. It should be 
recognized that social attitudes and actions are 
not controlled exclusively by activity of the 
intellect and that emotional factors play no un- 
important part in the determination of -atti- 
tudes and actions. Through the enjoyment of 
music may be developed emotional tones in 
the individual or group, which powerfully af- 
fect attitudes toward every form of activity, 
social, civic, vocational and personal Hence 
the importance of music in military affairs, 
in the church, in school, group activities, and 
in general wherever large groups of people 
are assembled for common activity.” 

You will notice that this is the testimony of 
one not primarily interested in music, but yet 
an authority on secondary education. 

With this analysis of the values of musical 
training, vocational, individualistic and social, 
let us pass on to the consideration of the spe- 
cific methods we might use to reach our aims. 

In planning courses of study in music we 
shall have to keep in mind the different de- 
grees of ability and of interest manifested by 
the pupils. All pupils should have musical 
training, but holding to this idea in practice 
will necessitate the more careful classification 
of pupils, if we are to avoid alienating some of 
those whom we most wish to help. Roughly, 
we might divide our pupils into two classes; 
first, those who are not without some talent 
and some interest; and, second, those whose 
talent is small, or, it may be, only potential, 
and whose interest corresponds to their abil- 
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ity. For the first class, which can itself be 
subdivided into two classes, those who might 
wish to become professional musicians or 
teachers; and, secondly, those who will always 
remain amateurs, but who will carry their 
musical education to a high degree. I should 
provide a five-period-a-week subject for such 
pupils, continuing through all the years of the 
high school. This would be the distinguish- 
ing subject of the music course, just as short- 
hand or book-keeping might be considered 
the distinguishing subject of the commercial 
course. The content of this subject would 
range from the elementary theory of the 
grades or junior high school up through ear- 
training, melody writing, and dictation, to har- 
mony and counterpoint. I should not be de- 
terred by small classes. Although the per 
capita cost might be high, yet I believe that the 
returns to the community would amply justify 
the expenditure. 

Chorus-practice, two periods a week, would 
be prescribed for pupils in the music course. 
There might be pupils in this course who could 
not sing very well, but they could sing at the 
selections and, with rare exceptions, would get 
pleasure and profit from such efforts. Most of 
the pupils, however, in the music course would 
naturally elect to join either the orchestra or 
a glee club, or both. Further, many of these 
pupils would be taking lessons outside of 
school on the voice or some instrument, for 
which they should get school credit. Appre- 
ciation of music, as a subject, would permeate 
all this training and would hardly need to be 
taught separately. 

The second class of pupils, those who pos- 
sess no special talent or interest in music, and 
who make up much more than a majority of 
the school, need no less careful consideration 
than their better endowed fellows. In fact, 
they will call for our greatest wisdom and 
tact, if we are to reveal to them a higher type 
of pleasure and cause them to think it de- 
sirable. Although it is a debatable question, 
I believe that participation in chorus singing 
is the best foundation to build on. Doubtless 
there will be those who will not sing at first. 
But singing in large groups is infectious, and 
gradually most, if not all, will join in to the 
best of their ability. For the sake of these 
pupils, as well as for other reasons, I should 
advocate not striving for great proficiency in 
each selection, especially with young choruses, 
but I should be for covering more ground. 
Two periods a week should be devoted to this 
singing. 3 

Finally, I am going to suggest what I think 
would prove to be the most interesting and 
inspiring exercise of all. On alternate morn- 
ings, at the appointed time for the beginning 
of the session, I should have the whole school 
in the assembly room for a music period of 
fifteen minutes. Very frequently pupils would 
have the opportunity of listening to good 
music. But always they would sing at least 
one selection. This selection would have been 
learned in the chorus periods or elsewhere, for 
time would never be taken for teaching during 
this inspirational period. I do not think I 
over-estimate when I believe that the work of 
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the day would go fifty per cent. better on ac- 
count of this opening exercise and that noth- 
ing could compare with it in promoting a lik- 
ing for good music. 

Thus, briefly, I have tried to indicate what, 
in my opinion, we should do, why we should 
do it, and how we might do it; that is, the 
aim, the values, and a method in the musical 
training of high school pupils. We are try- 
ing to induce a practical people not to be 
ashamed to give vent to its emotions and to 
attend to matters of esthetic appeal. It is up- 
hill work and full of moments of discourage- 
ment, as, for instance, when we are annoyed 
by the conversation in the seat back of us at 
a musical entertainment. But the work must 
be done, and will bring great returns. 

Dr. J. Wilnor Dorey, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City, read the next paper on 
Measures of Musical Talent, demonstrating 
with the records used by Professor Seashore, 
of the University of Iowa, on this work. 


MEASURES OF MUSICAL TALENT. 


In the reorganization of educational methods 
the use of tests and scales to measure the na- 
tive ability of pupils and to establish stand- 
ards for courses of study has become gen- 
erally accepted. Experimentation during the 
last ten years has now enabled teachers and 
supervisors not only to determine individual 
weaknesses and strengths, but to apply reme- 
dial measures to the entire school work. 
Measurement of capacity in Arithmetic, Read- 
ing, Spelling, Handwriting, and Language is 
of value to the pupil in that he now knows 
his standing as compared to an established 
norm. He knows also in what subject he is 
so naturally deficient that he can wisely give 
more attention to that subject for which he 
is specifically adapted. 

These measures are of value to the teacher 
in that her previous estimates of pupils’ capaci- 
tis are now superseded by scientific knowledge. 
They also enable her to rate her own ability 
and progress in teaching. 

In Arithmetic, for example, the Courtis tests 
enable the teacher to find the exact ability or 
inability for mathematics and in what respects 
to make her work more effective. The Thorn- 
dike tests in Reading determine comprehension 
of the written page and whether any de- 
ficiency is visual or mental. The Ayres Spell- 
ing tests determine the exact character of men- 
tal processes back of misspellings. The Thorn- 
dike Handwriting scales establish a basis of 
comparison and help the ‘pupil to overcome 
bad motor habits due to different hereditary 
tendencies. The Hillegas Composition Scale 
also provides standards for comparison, de- 
tects and improves weaknesses. 

In all these the use of measurement devices 
provide reasonable and efficient basis of cor- 
recting native capacities, norms for judgment 
of progress, and tools for use. Dr. R. H. Jor- 
dan, of Dartmouth College, outlines their ad- 
vantages more specifically, as follows: “They 
determine bases for classification of pupils, 
discover, accelerates and retards previously un- 
suspected, limit classes to individuals of sim- 
ilar norms, furnish bases for comparison with 
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other cities, do the same for other schools and 
classes, reveal weak points in school work, 
reveal weak teachers, reveal the needs of in- 
dividuals, stimulate pupils and teachers, set 
up definite objective standards of achievement, 
enable both pupils and teachers to see their 
deficiencies, enable parents to see the de- 
ficiencies of their children, reveal under or 
over-emphasis on particular methods, evaluate 
methods of instruction, fix minimal standards 
for attainment and promotion, fix bases for 
working out courses of study, stimulate mo- 
tives in the class work, eliminate waste of 
time and energy on the part of pupil and 
teacher, measure ability to reason, measure 
ability to make character choices, furnish data 
which reveal need of remedial measures, and 
suggest prescriptions for the disease.” 

It has remained for Dr. C, E. Seashore, 
Head of the Department of Psychology of the 
University of Iowa, to devise a series of tests 
which will do for Music in the schools what 
the other tests cited do for other subjects. 
For a number of years he has worked on a 
set of scientifically constructed sound-produc- 
ing instruments, and has experimented on a 
large number of children of all ages in order to 
find out native capacities in the five funda- 
mental requirements for musical knowledge 
and expression—Pitch, Intensity, Time, Con- 
sonance, and Tonal Memory. These tests have 
all been placed on phonographic records by the 
Columbia Graphophone Company and have 
thus been made available for every school. 

Dr. Seashore has this to say in explana- 
tion of his work: 

“Musical talents vary enormously both in 
degree and kind. Many of these capacities 
can be measured before musical education has 
been begun. It is of inestimable value for 
the art of music that these capacities and 
traits should be discovered early and be ana- 
lyzed for the purpose of guidance in musical 
education. The material presented in these 
records furnishes measures for five of the 
most fundamental and essential capacities of 
the musical mind. As we may hear the prima 
donna sing in school and home, so we can 
command the scientific means for aid in the 
detection, analysis, and rating of musical 
talents. 

“These measures of musical talent comply 
with the following conditions: they are based 
on a thorough analysis of musical talent; they 
are standardized for content that does not 
need to be changed; they give quantitative re- 
sults which may be verified to a high degree 
of certainty; they are simple and as nearly 
self-operating as possible; they are adapted 
for group measurements; they take into ac- 
count practice, training, age, and intelligence; 
they have a two-fold value in the concrete in- 
formation furnished, and in the training and 
pleasure gained from the critical hearing of 
musical elements. 3 

“These measurements are adapted primarily 
for use in the regular music course and for 
special surveys in the public schools. They 


should be used first in the fifth grade, be- 
cause, this is the earliest age at which group 
measurements can be made satisfactorily, and 
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it is early enough to make serious arrange- 
ments for a musical education. They should 
then be repeated in the eighth grade, just be- 
fore the great sorting of children into voca- 
tions of practical life and elective courses in 
the high school.” 

The following outline represents concretely 
his statement of the aim the teacher should 
have in mind in this work, and her method of 
applying the tests: 

1. Do you fully realize the magnitude and 
significance of individual differences in your 
pupils? " 

2. Do you believe in giving each individual 
pupil in music an opportunity commensurate 
with his actual capacity? 

3. Do you actually, in practice, give your 
pupils an opportunity to grow each according 
to his talent? 

4. Do you keep the pupil always at the high- 
est level of achievement? 

5. Dou you justly praise or blame the pupil? 

Do you rightly identify the retarded 
child in music? 

7. Do you motivate your work for each 
individual ? 

8. Do you help the pupil to find himself? 

9. Do you take into account the individual 
as a whole—physical, social, intellectual, moral, 
esthetic and religious? 

Every school which has the interest of its 
pupils and the community at heart will need 
these records. In the school that is keeping 
pace with the times, the Seashore Tests, now 
that they are available in record form, will 
be as essential to the work in music as are the 
Courtis Tests in arithmetic. The work may 
be organized as follows: 

A. Systematic measurement and rating of 
musical talent in the grades: 

1. Group measures of musical hearing. The 
senses of pitch, intensity, time, and consonance, 
auditory imagery, and musical memory in the 
fifth grades and again in the eighth. 

2. Analyzed ratings by teachers: Sight 
reading, register, quality of voice, musical ac- 
tivities, interests and progress, etc. in the 
eighth grade. 

3. Individual measurements of specific 
musical talents in cases selected by processes 
I and 2 above. 

B. Systematic use of talent records. 

1. Guidance and encouragement for chil- 
dren, parents, and music teachers on the basis 
of records. 

2. Selection and sorting of pupils for spe- 
cial musical activities; using tests as drag- 
nets in finding material for orchestra and 
choruses, etc. 

3. Organization of faculties for more en- 
tensive individual analysis of talent by an ex- 
pert. 

C. Organization of the musical schedule 
in grades on the basis of ability to progress 
and profit: 

1. Instruction of each pupil at his highest 
level of achievement; classification and pro- 
motion in singing to be based upon ability to 
sing. 
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2. Extra privileges in music according to 
talent. 

From this presentation it can be seen that 
the Seashore Measures of Musical Talent will 
take their place with the Courtis, Thorndike, 
Starch, Brown, Hillegas, and other scales, in 
creating a wholly new and scientific attitude 
toward school subjects, and in providing prac- 
tical progress in individual and group educa- 
tion. Of the Seashore tests Mrs. Agnes Moore 
Fryberger, Assistant Supervisor of Public 
School Music in Minneapolis, Minnesota, says, 
“The concentration required in following these 
tests is in itself a fine point in educational de- 
velopment.” Following is a list of the records 
as made by the Columbia Graphophone Com- 
pany, each of which is 12 inches and costs 
$1.50: A7536, Measures of Musical Talent, 
Sense of Pitch, Nos. rA and 1B; A7537, Sense 
of Intensity, tA and 1B; A7538, Songs of 
Time, 1A and 1B; A7539, Sense of Con- 
sonance, 1A and 1B; and A7540, Tonal Mem- 
ory, 1A and 1B. 

After a report from Prof. Beck, State Super- 
visor of Music, upon the music section of 
the Educational Congress, the Committee on 
Nominations—Supervisors Oswald, Froelich 
and Stonesifer—reported the following: 


OFFICERS FOR 1920. 


President, Laura B. Staley, Ardmore; Vice 
President, Leon Bly, Carbondale; and Secre- 
tary, George A. Bryan, Carnegie. Executive 
Committee: J. B. Beam, Easton; Mrs. J. C. 
Milleisen, Altoona; and C. R. Stonesifer, 
Steelton. Educational Council: W. M. Har- 
clerode, Harrisburg, 3 years; M. C. Rosen- 
berry, Reading, 2 years; and A. L, Fillmore, 
Sharpsburg, 1 year. 

The report was unanimously approved and 
the department adjourned. 


~— 


HE fine old School Ship Saratoga had its 
day. It was a good day, and many a 
boy received efficient training aboard of her 
when she was connected with the harbor of 
Philadelphia. Admiral Sims was for two years 
instructor in theoretical and practical sea- 
manship, and taught not a few boys the use of 
the sextant, how to make “observations,” and 
to sail a ship by the stars. We know represen- 
tative men of today, who after graduating as 
bright lads from the high school went aboard 
of her for their two years’ apprenticeship in 
port and at sea, and who say these were the 
best years of discipline and practical training 
for life they have ever had. In some years 
there has been no such ship at the port of 
Philadelphia jointly supported by the city and 
the state. At the last session of the legisla- 
ture, this appropriation was renewed, and “The 
Annapolis” has taken the place of the “Sara- 
toga.” Some eighty or more have applied for 
admission. 








The City of Allentown is glad to announce 
that at the election held on May 18th last, a 
school loan of three millions of dollars was 
approved for building purposes, by a majority 
of four to one. Good for Allentown! 
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The Department of Public Instruction at 
Harrisburg has just issued, in a volume of 674 
pages, the proceedings of the Educational Con- 
gress that was held in that city, at the call of 
State Supt. Finegan, from November 17 to 22, 
1919. It is a valuable book, in large type, of 
which some five thousand copies have been 
printed. These proceedings were given in 
condensed form in the December issue of The 
School Journal, but are much more complete 
and satisfactory as an official document. 





THE STATE ASSOCIATION. 





HE next meeting of the State Educational 
Association will be held at Harrisburg 
during the week of the December holidays, 
Dec. 27-30. President Chambers is actively at 
work on the program, which will be “Penn- 
sylvania” early and late, through and through, 
and to the limit. He wishes practical sugges- 
tions from teachers, school officials, and friends 
of education in all parts of the state with this 
end in view. A very interesting program is al- 
ready assured. He has issued recently the fol- 
lowing circular letter: 
PittsBpurGH, May 12, 1920. 
Dear Friend: 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the P. S. E. A. held in Harrisburg, May 7, it 
was decided : 

1. That there shall be five general sessions 
as heretofore. 

2. That officers of all departments be urged, 
as far as possible, to leave Monday evening, 
December 27, free of departmental meetings in 
order to avoid conflict with the meeting of the 
High School Department. 

3. That the Departments, in arranging their 
programs, adhere to the plan of the general 
association to use only Pennsylvania speakers 
and topics appropriate to Pennsylvania’s condi- 
tions and needs, 

4. That the five general programs be as- 
signed as follows: one historical, two devoted 
to pressing problems in the state, and two to 
a presentation of interesting departures, ex- 
periments, etc., now going on in the state. — 

The following tentative programs were sug- 
gested subject to such modification as may be 
necessary : 

I. Historical Program. 1, Development of 
our Public School System. 2, Development of 
the Academy and High School. 3. Develop- 
ment of our Normal School System. 4. Higher 
Education in Pennsylvania: 5. The Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction—the men who 
shaped it. 

II. Present Departures and Innovations. 1. 
The McKelvey School of Pittsburgh. 2. A 
Typical Junior High School. 3. The Continu- 
ation School in Pennsylvania. 4. A Scheme of 
Co-operation in Education—York, Altoona, or 
New Kensington. 5. The School of Childhood. 

III. Present Departures and Innovations 
(continued). 1. Pennsylvania and the Handi- 
capped Child. 2. A Modern Rural School. 3. 
A Typical Continuation School. 4. An Ex- 
periment in Americanization, : 
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4. Needs and Problems in Pennsylvania. 
1. The Teacher Problem. a. Preesnt Status 
(1920-21). b. Preliminary Recruiting, train- 
ing and certification. c. Increasing the effi- 
ciency of. teachers in service. d. The Salary 
Situation. e. Professional Organizations. 

5. Needs and Problems (continued). I. 
Part Time Education. a. Continuation Schools. 
b. Co-operative Industrial Schools. c. Evening 
Schools. d. Corporation Schools. e. Extension 
Classes. 2, The State Campaign—Supt. Fine- 
gan’s Department. 3. The Education Article in 
the New State Constitution. 4. Pennsylvania’s 
Educational Program—Supt. Finegan. 

The following topics which had been sug- 
gested by school people of the state were not 
used and are therefore available for any of the 
Departmental programs to which they may be 
suited : 

Education of the Deaf, Campaigns for new 
Schools, the Reorganization of our Normal 
Schools, Recruiting teachers for the Profes- 
sion, More money for the schools, Inequalities 
in School Costs, Waste in School Supervision, 
Equalization of Opportunity in Education, 
Raising the Child Labor age to 16, Financing 
Public Education, Improvement of Rural 
Schools, A Building Program, Types of Super- 
vision in City Schools, Social Studies in 
Secondary Schools, Extension of the Kinder- 
garten, University Extension and Teacher Im- 
provement, The City Superintendent and the 
Normal School Curriculum, Basic Principles in 
the Making of a Tunior High School Program 
of Studies, Consideration of Rural Schools, 
A State Program in Health and Physical 
Education, A six-three-three school program for 
Pennsylvania, Open Air Schools, Enforcement 
of Compulsory Attendance Laws. 

We hope you will proceed at once to the or- 
ganization of your program for the December 
meeting and will keep us informed of your 
progress. We hope, also, that you will. look 
over and criticise the proposed general pro- 
gram, give us additional topics, suggest the 
best schools to use in presenting the several 
Educational departures and innovations of 
Programs II and III and name the best in- 
formed speakers for the several topics Hoping 
to hear from you, I am 

Very sincerely yours, 
. G. CHAMBERS. 





SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 





DEFINITE building program for all school 
boards, thereby eliminating superfluous 
construction that has heretofore gone into 
school buildings, has been prepared by the 
Bureau of School Buildings in conjunction 
with the: statewide educational reorganization 
of the Department of Public Instruction. 
Working on the theory that boards of school 
directors should be provided with a program 
which would require a certain percentage of 
improvement each year, the bureau is empha- 
sizing among the principal points, which are 
applicable to both the city and small country 
schools, a number of facts to aid in building 
construction. 
They are preparing special plans and speci- 
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fications in which are incorporated the needs 
of the various districts. These are made as 
the result of the preliminary survey and elimi- 
nate the necessity of any revision of the com- 
pleted plans when submitted for approval by 
the architect employed by the district. 

The bureau has charge of all building sur- 
veys, which bring out the immediate needs of 
a locality, and through such a survey, there 
are discarded many expensive nonessentials 
which have formerly dominated the average 
building programs. 

A standard set of plans and specifications 
for one, two, three and four-room schools of 
the more modern type has been prepared, and 
will be given on request to any locality free 
of charge, thus relieving the local authorities 
of the cost of the employment of an architect. 
This is done to aid those districts where 
finances are so limited that new buildings are 
almost prohibitive. 

Through their perfected organization, they 
are now ready personally to assist any local 
school district or board and their architect, no 
matter where situated, in making a prelimi- 
nary study of the building necessities. When 
it is possible to make such surveys very often 
a different type of building from that proposed 
is found to be necessary, the district thereby 
being benefitted, not only by securing a type of 
building better suited to its needs, but very 
often the cost of the structure is greatly re- 
duced. 

They point out that the importance of well 
devised preliminary plans can not be over- 
estimated, and the elimination of the objection- 
able and unsatisfactory features of school 
house design is dependent primarily upon the 
establishment of the needs of the district and 
the employment of modern standards to meet 
the special or particular requirements of each 
locality. 

Judging from the surveys already made and 
the requests received they have grouped some 
of their activities as follows: 

First. A revision of all standard plans in- 
cluding buildings comprising from one to four 
classrooms, 

A descriptive bulletin covering all revised 
plans for distribution throughout the state. 

Second. A bulletin on “school equipment,” 
the purpose of which is to assist boards of 
School directors to provide satisfactory equip- 
ment when erecting new buildings or repairing 
those already installed. 

The bulletin will include sanitary outfits, 
plumbing, electrical work, window shades, 
methods of ventilating, and other necessary ap- 
paratus and information. 

Third. A bulletin which will tell how to 
beautify the school grounds, containing plot 
plans and complete information of economical 
means for improving the school sites. 

Fourth. Information for all districts telling 
of the one-story school and its advantages over 
the multi-story building. 

The bureau has employed the services of an 
expert, available to any school district on re- 
quest, who can discern quickly unnecessary de- 
tails in building construction that may be dis- 
carded. In fact, the expert, in a single dis- 
trict, saved the local authorities a total sum of 
$80,000 in a million dollar program. It was 
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estimated that during the school year, 1916-17, 
out of the ten million dollar building pro- 
gram of the state, one quarter, or $2,500,000, 
was wasted through superfluous design and 
failure to provide for necessary future enlarge- 
ments. 

Assistance also is to be given local boards 
and districts in planning their bond issue cam- 
paign for raising money for building purposes. 
Often in the past, a school improvement plan 
has failed because of faulty methods in bring- 
ing before the locality the necessity of provid- 
ing additional accommodations. 

The three essentials emphasized in this line 
are: A careful consideration of the local 
financial resources; the plan and design of the 
buildings, and the efficient execution of the 
actual project. 

At the present time some oppose the erec- 
tion of new buildings because of the terrific ex- 
pense of building. The bureau also combats 
this argument, by showing that when needed, 
present expense in the long run is often 
economy. 





REVISION OF CONSTITUTION. 





HE following commmunication to school of- 
education generally is re-ficials and friends of 
received from Dr. Finegan: 
Harrisburg, May 20, 1920. 
To City, Borough, Township and County Su- 
perintendent : 

I am gratified to advise you that the Consti- 
tutional Revision Commission, after giving de- 
liberate consideration to the proposed amend- 
ments on education adopted the following 
article at its session on Thursday last: 

Article X. Education. “Section 1. The Gen- 
eral Assembly shall provide for the operation 
and maintenance of an educational system for 
the Commonwealth. This shall include free 
elementary, secondary and vocational educa- 
tion for all the children of the Commonwealth 
and for persons mentally and physically handi- 
capped, free education for adults in American 
citizenship, schools for the training of teach- 
ers, a system of public libraries, one or more 
State Universities and such other educational 
institutions and agencies as it may determine 
to be wise and necessary for the improvement 
of the citizenship of the Commonwealth. 

Section 2. There is hereby created a State 
Council of Education to be composed of such 
citizens of the Commonwealth as may be ap- 
pointed by the Governor pursuant to an act of 
the General Assembly. 

Section 3. The State Council of Education 
shall elect as their chief executive officer a 
State Commissioner of Education and shall 
have such other powers and duties in relation 
to the educational system of the Common- 
wealth as the general assembly may prescribe. 

Section 4. It shall be the duty of the general 
assembly by appropriation and through gen- 
eral or special forms of taxation to make ade- 
quate provision for the effective and equitable 
support of the educational system of the Com- 
monwealth. 

Section 5. No money raised for the support 
of the educational system of the Common- 
wealth, or any part of said system, shall be ap- 
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propriated to or used for the support of any 
sectarian school or institution. 

Section 6. All funds derived from receipts 
of state forest reservation, from escheated 
estates in the Commonwealth, and from all 
other property or money which shall in any 
way accrue, whether by act of assembly, devise, 
gift, or otherwise, and any other funds as may 
be provided by act of assembly, shall be main- 
tained in perpetuity and designated as the 
State School Fund of Pennsylvania. 

Section 7. Thea instruction in all public and 
private elementary schools shall be given in the 
English language and from English texts. 

Very truly yours, 
Tuos, E. FINEGAN, 
State Superintendent. 





JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 





HE junior high school, especially, is rec- 

ognized by the department, and is acting 

along the lines recommended by the committee 

on high schools, representing educators in all 

parts of the state, who have briefly outlined their 
recommendation as follows: 

1. The junior high school shall be encour- 
aged as a distinct institution, designed to af- 
ford opportunity for try out of various native 
abilities, for differentiation of opportunity, and 
for better educational guidance. 

2. That promotion by subject be the only 
method used in both the junior and senior high 
schools. 

3. That every effort shall be made to adapt 
the content of courses and methods of instruc- 
tion to the needs of the pupils so that failures 
should not, in normal conditions, exceed from 
5 to 10 per cent. 

4. That citizenship be taught through school 
administration by delegating to the .pupils 
under watchful supervision certain functions 
of the school government. 

5. That instruction in citizenship be intro- 
duced as compulsory in the junior and senior 
high schools, as required by the law of the last 
Legislature. ; 

6. That a definite plan for educational and 
vocational guidance be included in the work of 
every high school. 

7. That the courses of study be organized 
with a view to the largest service of all stu- 
dents, 90 per cent. of whom do not go to 
college. 

8. That administrative measures be adopted 
that will standardize grading and promotion of 
high school students to the end that the pro- 
motion of pupils be based on reasonably uni- 
form attainments. 

Changes that are proposed in the actual 
curriculum of the schools carry out this idea 
of practicability. It is suggested that foreign 
languages should be elective instead of com- 
pulsory. 

In explaining such a change, Dr. William 
D. Lewis, deputy state superintendent says: 
“It has been found that the two-year course 
as formerly required in high schools does not 
give the student more than a smattering of 
French, Spanish, or other language. What 
they learn becomes of no practical value, but 
what is needed is intensive training so that 
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those who really wish to learn a foreign lan- 
guage may become of commercial value and 
be able to read and write letters and speak 
fluently. Therefore, it is far better to give 
the few who wish to take the language a 
firm foundation, than to give a little to all the 
school.” ; 

_ Mathematics, according to the recommenda- 
tions, is required for only one year of the 
four-year high school. That will be devoted 
either to algebra or composite mathematics. 
The higher studies in that subject will of 
course be afforded, but will be elected by the 
student according to his needs, 

History will somewhat give way to civics 
and economics, for community civics is ad- 
vised for the first year in the place of ancient 
history. Where the former has already been 
studied in the grades a course in vocational 
and economic civics is suggested. 

_Great stress is laid on English. It is ad- 
vised that it be given throughout the course, 
and the time should be divided equally be- 
tween composition and literature. There will 
be no textbook course in the history of litera- 
ture, for whatever attention is paid to literary 
biography is incidental to the reading of litera- 
ture. A course in etymology, however, is sug- 
gested for those pupils who do not take a 
foreign language. 





COLLEGE PRESIDENTS. 





RIBUTE to five retiring heads of colleges 
and universities in this state and Dela- 

ware was extended at the annual meeting of 
the College Presidents’ Association of Penn- 
sylvania, held in Drown Hall, at Lehigh Uni- 
versity, May 14th. The five heads who have 
announced in recent months their retirement 
are: Dr. Henry S. Drinker, of Lehigh; Dr. 
Edgar Fahs Smith, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania; Dr. Edwin E. Sparks, Penn State 
College; Dr. W. H. Crawford, Allegheny Col- 
lege, and Dr. S. C. Mitchell, Delaware College, 
Newark, Delaware. Dr. H. H. Apple, presi- 
dent of Franklin and Marshall College, who 
heads the association, was chairman, and Dr. 
I. H. Brumbaugh, of Juniata College, secretary. 
Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, superintendent of 
public instruction, outlined the plans under 
way for reorganizing the educational work of 
Pennsylvania. Following the meeting a dinner 
was given to the presidents at the Pomfret 
Club by the Lehigh and Lafayette chapters of 
the Phi Beta Kappa Fraternity. Those present 
were W. H. Crawford, Allegheny College; 
Emery W. Hunt, Bucknell University; S. C. 
Mitchell, Delaware College, Newark, Del.; J. 
H. Morgan, dean of Dickinson, College; M. A. 
Hehir, Duquesne University; Henry H. Apple, 
Franklin and Marshall College; Weir C. 
Ketler, Grove City College; W. H. Comfort, 
Haverford College; I. H. Brumbaugh, Juniata 
College; John C. McCracken, Lafayette Col- 
lege; George D. Goshard, Lebanon Valley Col- 
lege; Dr. H. S. Drinker, Lehigh University; J. 
B. Randall, Lincoln University; J. L. Hamilton, 
Moravian College and Theological Seminary; 
J. A. W. Haas, Muhlenberg; Charles T. Aikens, 
Susquehanna University; Joseph Swain, 
Swarthmore; Russel H. Conwell, Temple Uni- 
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versity; H. W. Elson, Thiel College; Edgar F. 
Smith, University of Pennsylvania; S. B. Mc- 
Cormick, University of Pittsburgh; G. L. Om- 
wake, Ursinus College; J. J. Dean, Villanova 
College; Samuel C. Black, Washington and 
Jefferson; J. W. McCay, Waynesburg College; 
William C. Wallace, Westminster College; E. 
D. Warfield, Wilson College. 





AMERICA DEGRADES RELIGION AND 
EDUCATION. 





HAT is why modern America is much less 
immune from Revolutionary Nostrums 
than the America of the fathers. We 
break one of the wisest and most venerable 
newspaper rules today by printing an unsigned 
letter. But we do it because of the boldness 
and the vigor with which the too modest 
writer presents a truth vitally important for 
the American people to consider in these un- 
quiet times. The letter will be found on this 
page under a heading taken from a late edi- 
torial, beginning “The ‘Outlaw’ Strike and Its 
Real Objective.” Read it before you read this 
article any further. 

Let us say at once that we think the writer 
too pessimistic. Probably he employs extreme 
pessimism as a form of emphasis; and what he 
has to say certainly cannot be too heavily em- 
phasized. We do not believe that Revolution 
will ever actually “arrive” in America. The 
basic sanity of the unlimited powers of mental 
and moral recuperation inherent in the Ameri- 
can nation will awake in time to prevent the 
final disaster. But that does not change the 
fact that we have permitted conditions to grow 
up in this country which are preparing a rich, 
fertilized, poisonously fevered hothouse soil for 
the rapid development of Revolution. We are 
headed that way. That we will eventually turn 
back does not deprive our blind stupidity tak- 
ing the wrong road of any of its blameworthy 
features. 

What the writer means, we take it, is that 
in our fatuous worship of materialism, our fat 
and complacent prosperity, we have turned a 
contemptuous eye on the twin pillars of na- 
tional stability and power from the beginning 
of time—Religion and Education. We have de- 
graded moral character and mental ability from 
their high position as the regnant guides of life, 
the supreme ideals set before us, the mightiest 
attainment possible to man or woman—de- 
graded them into pliant tools for the making 
of money. The “education” which too many 
now ask is not the fine culture of the mind but 
the sordid drilling of the mind into a money- 
making machine. As for “morals’—save the 
mark—do we not too often ask nothing of the 
moral sense but to keep out of the way; to 
be blind, deaf and dumb as we bow to 
Mammon? 

The visible signs of this departure from the 
severe temples of the old gods that we may 
follow the intoxicating “tomtoms” in the 
gaudy trains of the new is our callous and 
often brutal disdain for the high priests of the 
old religion. Having set up the dollar mark as 
the final test of the value we put on everything, 
we show our disdain for the ministers of re- 
ligion and the masters of education by under- 
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paying them. We could not show it more sin- 
cerely or with a more humiliating revelation of 
our new selves. When we fling a poor salary 
to a profession as we toss a bone to a dog 
we declare in the loudest and most raucous 
tones we can command that we do not care a 
farthing dip whether these professors are ade- 
quately manned or not. 

We have classed Religion and Education as 
“poor relations.” We say to the bright young 
man and clever young woman: “Don’t be a 
fool. Don’t devote your brave young lives to 
merely keeping the moral tone of the com- 
munity at the right pitch or giving the domi- 
nating mold at the plastic age to the minds of 
the next generation. Don’t waste your talents 
making noble men and splendid women with 
lofty aspirations and right principles, when you 
might be making money—money translatable 
into enervating luxury, vulgarizing extrava- 
gance, mind-coarsening indulgence, soul-killing 
but attractively expensive debauchery.” 

We have turned from the religion of the 
Carpenter’s Son and his retinue of fishermen 
to precisely the religions of luxury—not al- 
ways without lewdness—which the Carpenter’s 
Son came to destroy. We have turned from 
sacrifice, discipline and the spiritual to greed, 
indulgence, ostentation and the crudely ma- 
terial. History tells whither this path leads. 
Class war, anarchy and massacre have sealed 
the graves of the nations which worshiped at 
the altars of gross indulgence. 

The consequence is that we have as a people 
a greatly lessened moral fiber and mental hard- 
ness with which to withstand the nostrums of 
Revolution. Those whose education has been 

skimped” ask nothing of any new doctrine 
but that it promise them a “better time,” a 
larger share of this world’s goods and a higher 
relative place in the community. They have no 
background of sure knowledge and historic ex- 
perience by which to test it. The answer to 
its fantastic folly may have been written a 
hundred times; but they have never heard of 
it. For it has not been given in the latest 
sensational novel or the frothiest musical 
comedy. 

They have been taught to respect neither 
their teacher nor their preacher; so why should 
they apply to these dazzling prospectuses of an 
exciting bouleversement of society, bringing 
them miraculously uppermost, the touchstones 
which the teacher or the preacher would pro- 
pose? They are not vaccinated against cleverly 
disguised deception by mental training or moral 
stamina. So they succumb. Bolshevism could 
do nothing against the schoolhouse and the 
church if the masses had been taught to seek 
leadership in both. But any “ism” is likely to 
make amazing headway through a community 
which knows no test save success, no good 
save money, no purpose in life save leaping to 
the shoulders of the man in front of one. 

Our correspondent is right. We are gravely 
risking the very existence of the magnificent 
government our fathers slowly and laboriously 
created and handed down to us by discarding 
the central principles with which they most 
carefully re-enforced it. The American Re- 


public is not made to be run without Religion 
and Education as its leading features; and any 
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effort todo it—any relegation of the represen- 
tatives of these two fundamental factors to a 
position of inferiority and contempt—will ex- 
pose our nation most perilously to the assaults 
of new theories which could not last an hour 
if required to measure up to the morals or the 
mental requirements of the fathers.—Phila. 
Ledger. 
THE COMMUNICATION. 


The article that stirred The Ledger was a 
communication on what the author chose to 
call “The Outlaw Strike and Its Real Ob- 
jective.” He asks, “Are those who use the 
word ‘revolution’ really too soon with their 
alarm bell?” and answers: Not at all. Revo- 
lution, is the word. Not that the present hell- 
brabblement on the railroads is the revolution 
itself. It is only a loud thunder-grove herald- 
ing the approach of the main chaos. But cer- 
tainly revolution is coming. And why shouldn’t 
it? What else could be expected? 

Here in the United States we have what 
we call a civilization. But is it? Certainly 
if it is, it is a very stupid one. It has no sense 
of values. What some one has called “the 
eternal verities,” or at any rate, a recognition 
or appreciation of them, has been non-existent 
in the United States for close to fifty years. 

There was a time in this country when min- 
isters of the gospel were not only well paid 
but were respected and honored. They were 
leaders in their calling, which was honestly 
regarded as a sacred one. In those days young 
men of the rarest promise and highest gifts 
went into the ministry. 

There was a time in the country when school 
teachers—from cross-road schools to colleges— 
were well paid. Also they were honored and 
respected because of their calling. Also they 
were clothed with real authority in their class- 
rooms and were backed up by common public 
sentiment, which seems to have been uncom- 
monly hardheaded and full of gumption. Were 
a boy birched, or hickoried, in those days, and 
home heard of it, he was birched again as a 
sort of expression of public confidence in the 
teacher. 

In those days in our country we had loyalty, 
patrotism, respect for constituted authority and 
college graduates who were not only educated 
but who were generally gentlemen. Why, they 
could even spell. 

Also we had preachers and teachers who 
were big men in every way. The best blood 
and talent of the land went into those callings. 
Then they were well paid and respected. The 
country may not have noticed it but it was a 
good investment. The system produced honest, 
loyal, law-abiding citizens. 

But we have outgrown that system in this 
age of jazz. Today we pay a peddler of life 
insurance or a drummer of shoes or a hard- 
boiled plumber ten times what we pay a teacher 
or a preacher. The latter callings, moreover, 
are not respected any more. They are merely 
tolerated. They no longer attract the best of 
our young men. Far from it. 

Yes, the revolution marches; and it will con- 
tinue to march. And it will arrive.’ And why 
not? Ought a civilization so rotten and so 
stupid as to poison itself while it boasts and 
belches—ought such a civilization to survive? 
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«I Do Not Know.”—*Sound knowledge,” says 
distinguished philosopher, will enable one to say, 
do not know.” This answer must be given to those 

supils who inquire why the half-steps occur between 
-hree and four, and between seven and eight, and not 
elsewhere. That such is the fact is known intuitive- 
ly; and, in the main, is confirmed by mathematical 
deductions based upon acoustic experiments, or upon 
facts, or what are supposed to be facts in the phe- 
nomena of sounds. But wy the human ear should 
require those successions and combinations of sounds 
which seem to be furnished by nature, or wy certain 
vibrations of the atmospheric air should produce tones 
of a certain pitch, or wy the ratio between those 
vibrations and the tones which they produce should 
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be as they are, we do not know; so that we can no 
more answer the question,““Why do tue half-steps 
occur between three and four, and between seven and 
eight?” than we can answer the question, “Why do 
apples differ in color or in flavor?” or, “Why do 
roses differ in hue or in fragrance?” So it is, also, 
with many very common things of daily experience 
and observation. We have spoken of the universally 
received, or practica/, and not of that which is some- 
times called the mathematical scale. Nor have we 
made allusion to the fact supposed to be established 
by the latter scale, that the magnitude of the interval 
called a half-step is not exactly one-half of that which 
is called a step; nor, again, to the fact that the step- 
intervals themselves are unequal; since these things, 
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2. Be that prayer a- gain 


| 
1. Now to heaven our prayer \, - cend- ing, God speed the right! 
re - peat - ed, God speed the right! 
3. Pa - tient, firm, and per - se - ver-ing, God speed the right! 
4. Still their on-ward course pur - su - ing, God speed the right! 
| 





In a_ no- ble 
Ne’er de -spair - ing, 
Ne’er th’e- vent nor 

Ev’- ry foe at 
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cause con-tend-ing, God speed the right! Be their zeal infheaven re - cord -ed, 
though de - feat - ed, God speed the right! Like the good and great in sto- ry, 
dan - ger fear- ing, God speed the right! Pains, nor toils, nor tri- als heed- ing, 
length sub - du - ing, God speed the right! Truth, thy cause, whate’er de-lay it, 
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success on earth reward - 
If they fall, they fall with glo - ry. 
And in heaven’s own time succeeding. 
There’s no power on earth can stay it. 
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God speed the right! 


God speed the right! 

















being quite beyond the appreciation of the ordinarily 
cultivated ear, cannot be of any practical use. Yet, for 
the gratification of the Inquisitives—some of whom 
may be found in almost every class of learners—who 
may, perhaps, be, more anxious to inquire into the 
whys and wherefores of things which cannot be un- 
derstood, than to make practical improvement in 
those which they can understand, we will briefly state, 
that the octave is theoretically divided, not merely 
into twelve intervals of a half-step each, according to 


the standard practical scale, but into fifty-three inter-. 


vals, called commas, by which musicians understand 
the eight or ninth part of a step. This, again, is not 





the exact measurement as revealed by mathematical 
deductions from supposed facts; but it is within a mi- 
nute fraction of it, so near as to be satisfactory as a 
theoretic standard. According to this division, tak- 
ing the key of C asthe standard scale, the intervals 
are as follows, or, in other words, the fifty-three com- 
mas are thus distributed between the scale tones: 
Between one and two, nine commas; two and three, 
eight; three and four, five; four and five, nine; five 
and six, eight; six and seven, nine; and between 
seven and eight, five commas. These intervals are often 
expressed by the ratios ofthe vibration of strings, or by 
the ratios of the waves of the atmosphere ra 
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RELicIon hasyoked all the arts and sciences to her 
chariot, and one of the first of them was poetry, which 
expre-ses for us that to which logic andscience cannot 
give utterance, Who does not thrill at the hymn of 


John Henry Newman, “ Lead, Kindly Light,” written 


when he felt the impending change of his whole life, 
that was to alienate him from so many friends and cast 
so muchsuspiciononhim? Who does not feel the im- 
pulse of Bernard’s “ Jerusalem the Golden,” or the Veni, 
Creator, written in the time of Charlemagne? Such 
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hymns are outside of dogma; they are common to all 
churches, Catholic and Protestant. But you say these 
are too old for the Sunday-school. Perhaps they are, 
yet they are far better for such use than the doggerel 
versesso oftenemployed. Hymns, if they must be sim- 
Aes also be dignified ; it is absurd to set a great 

ded fellow singing of his little hands and feet, of 
his fresh, clean face. It is no doubt necessary to teach 
children hymns they understand, but their future must 
be looked to; thus it is well to teachthem hymns they 









1. What is home 
2. Things we 
3. Old - er 
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And how soon, e’en 
But a -er 
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days seem long, the 


miss her kind, her 
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oh! how few 
some - times 
oh! how 
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WHAT IS HOME WITHOUT A MOTHER? 


When her lov - ing smileno long-er 
in our childhood, 
lost in childhood 


nights are drear, 
eye grows dim, her step is_ slow; 
will - ing hand, 


are childhood’s pleasures, 
’ere we-learn to know her, She hath breath’! on earth, on earth her last. 
is a-round us, What is home-without, without her there. rs. 
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- out a mother? What are all the joys we meet, 
are first to van-ish, Hearts we loveto pass a- way; 
may have their sor-rows, Griefs that quickly die 


a- way, 
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Greets the coming, coming of our feet? The 
We behold her turning,turn-ing grey: Her 
Grieves the heart, the heart from day today; We 
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And time rolls slow - ly on: And 
Her joys of earth are past; And 
Her fondand ear - nest care; And 











When her gen-tle,gen-tle care is gone. 





do not wholly understand, that they may grow up with 
their ideas in them. Are not literary tastes formed in 
part by the selections in reading-books that we do not, 
as children, fully understand ? Like the choice of these 
prose selections should be that of Sunday-school hymns ; 
especially so should it be for those who are just about 
entering on manhood and womanhood. They should 
be given that which will be of greatest use to them. 
HELEN sat down atthe piano. Her time was perfect 
and she never blundereda note. She played welland 





woodenly, and had for her reward a certain wooden sat- 
isfactionin her own performance. The music she chose 
was good of its kind, but had more to do with the in- 
strument than the feelings, was more dependent upon 
the execution than the expression. Bascombe yawned 
behind his handkerchief, and Wingfold gazed at the 
profile of the player, wondering how, with such fine 
features and complexion, with such a fine shaped and 
well-set head, her face should be so far short of inter- 
esting. Itseemeda face thathad nostory.— Macdonald. 











